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CuaprreR XXX. 
THE PROFESSOR’S PROPOSAL, 


\ HEN the Professor called upon Angela that same Sunday 

morning and requested an interview, she perceived that 
something sericus was intended. He had on, as if for an occasion, 
a new coat with a flower in the buttonhole—a chrysanthemum. 
His face was extremely solemn, and his fingers, which always 
seemed restless and dissatisfied unless they were making things 
disappear and come again, were quite still. Certainly, he had 
something on his mind. 

The drawing-room had one or two girls in it, who were reading 
and talking, though they ought to have been in church—Angela 
left their religious duties to their own consciences. But the 
dining-room was empty, and the interview was held there. 

The Professor had certainly made up in his own mind exactly 
what was going to be said; he had dramatized the situation—a 
very good plan if you are a sure of the replies; otherwise, you 
are apt to be put out. 

‘Miss Kennedy,’ he began, with a low voice, ‘allow me, first 
of all, to thank you for your great kindness during a late season 
of depression.’ 

‘I am glad it is a late season,’ said Angela ; ‘that means, I 
presume, that the depression has passed away.’ 

‘Quite, I am glad to say; in fact,’ the Professor laughede 
cheerfully, ‘I have got engagements from now to nearly the end 
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of April, in the country, and am in treaty for a west-end engage- 
ment in May. Industry and application, not to speak of talent, 
will make their way in the long run. But I hope I am none the 
less grateful to you for your loan—let me call it a loan—when 
things were tight. I assure you, Miss Kennedy, that the run into 
the country, after those parish registers, was as good as a week’s 
engagement, simple as it looked; and as for that Saturday night 
for your girls ‘ 

‘Oh! Professor, we were agreed that it should appear to be 
given by you for nothing.’ 

‘Never mind what was agreed. You know very well what 
was paid for it. Now, if it hadn’t been for that night’s perform- 
ance and that little trip into the country, I verily believe they 
would have had to send for a nice long box for me, a box that 
can’t be palmed, and I should have gone off in it toa country 
where perhaps they don’t care for conjuring.’ 

‘In that case, Professor, I am very glad to have been of 
help.’ 

‘And so,’ he went on—following the programme he had laid 
down in his own mind; ‘ And so I have come here to-day, to ask 
if your interest in conjuring could be stimulated to a professional 
height.’ 

‘Really, I do not know—professional? You mean 

‘ Anybody can see that you’ve showed an interest in the 
subject beyond what is expected or found in women. What I 
came here to-day for is to ask whether you like the conjurer well 
enough to take to conjuring.’ 

Angela laughed and was astonished after being told by Daniel 
Fagg that he would honour her by making her his wife, but. for 
certain reasons of age. Now, having become hardened, it seemed 
but a small thing to receive the offer of a conjurer, and the pro- 
posal to join the profession. 

‘I think it must be the science, Professor,’ she said; ‘yes; it 
must be the science that I like so much. Not the man who ex- 
hibits his skill in the science. Yes, I think of your admirable 
science.’ 

‘Ah!’ he heaved a deep sigh, ‘ you are quite right, Miss ; science 
is better than love. Love! what sort of a thing is that, when 
you get tired of it ina month? But science fills up all your life— 
and we are always learning—always.’ 

‘I am so glad, Professor, that I can agree with you entirely.’ 

‘Which makes me bolder,’ he said, ‘because we could be 

* useful to each other, without pretending to be in love, or any 
nonsense of that sort.’ 
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‘Indeed! Now, I shall be very pleased to be useful to you 
without, as you say, any foolish pretence or nonsense.’ 

‘The way is this ; you can play, can’t you?’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘And sing ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

* Did you ever dance in tights ?’ 

© No, I never did that.’ 

‘ Ah well—it’s a pity—but one can’t expect everything. And 
no doubt you’d take to it easy. They all do. Did you ever sing 
on the stage—at a music-hall, I mean ?’ 

‘No; I never did.’ 

‘ There was a chap—but I suppose he was a liar—said you used 
to sing under an electric light at the Canterbury, with a character 
dance and a topical song and a kick-up at the finish.’ 

‘Yes, Professor. I think that “chap” must certainly be 
written down a liar. But go on.’ 

‘I told him he was, and he offered to fight me for half a 
crown. When I said I’d do it, and willing, for a bob, he went away. 
I think he’s the fellow Harry Goslett knocked down one night. 
Bunker put him up to it. Bunker doesn’t like you. Nevermind 
him. Look here now.’ 

‘TI am looking, as hard as I can.’ 

‘ There’s some things that bring the money in, and some that 
don’t. Dressmaking don’t, conjurin’ does.’ 

‘Yet you yourself, Professor ‘ 

‘Why?’ he asked; ‘ because I am only four-and-twenty, and 
not much known as yet. Give me time—wait—Lord! to see the 
clumsy things done by the men who’ve got aname; and how they 
go down! And a child would spot the dodge. Now, mark my 
words, if you go in with me, there’s a fortune in it.’ 


‘For your sake, I am glad to hear it, but it must be without 





me. 

‘It is for your sake that I tell you of it.’ 

He was not in love at all—love and science have never yet 
really composed their differences—and there was not the least 
dropping of his voice or any other sign of passion in his speech. 

‘For your sake,’ he repeated, ‘ because if you can be got to see 
your way as I see it, there’s a fortune for both of us.’ 

‘Ob!’ 

‘Yes. Now, Miss, you listen; conjuring, like most things, is 
makin’ believe and deceivin’s What we do is to show you one 
thing and todo another. The only thing is, to do it so quick 
that it shan’t be seen, even by the few men who know how it is 
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done. No woman yet was ever able to be a conjurer, which is a 
rum thing, because their fingers do pretty for music and lacework 
and such. But for conjurin’, they haven’t the mind. You want 
a man’s brain for such work.’ 

‘I have always,’ said Angela, ‘felt what poor weak things we 
are compared with men.’ 

‘Yes, you are,’ continued the Professor gallantly ; ‘ but you do 
have your uses in the world. Most things have. Now, as a con- 
federate or an assistant, there’s nobody like a woman. They do 
what they are told to do; they are faithful over the secrets; they 
learn their place on the platform, and they stay there. Some pro- 
fessors carry about a boy with them. But you can’t place any 
real trust ina boy. He’s always up to tricks, and if you wallop 
him, likely as not, next night, he’ll take and spoil your best trick, 
out of revenge. Some have a man to help, but then he learns the 
secrets and tries to cut you out. But with a woman you’re always 
pretty safe. A daughter’s best, because then you pocket all the 
money yourself; but a wife is next best, so long as she keeps 
steady and acts on the square.’ 

‘I never thought of it before,’ said Angela. ‘ But I suppose it 
is as you say, and the real object for which women were created 
must have been the assistance of conjurers.’ 

‘Of course,’ said the Professor, failing to see the delicate sar- 
casm of this remark. ‘Of course: what better thing could they 
do? Why: here yousit slaving all day long and all the year round, 
and what are you better for it? A bare living: that’s all you get 
out of it. Whether you go into shops, behind a bar, or into the 
workroom, it’s the same story: a bare living. Look at the 
conjurin’ line, now. You live in splendour: you go on the stage 
in a most beautiful costoom—silks and satins, gold and spangles, 
tights if you like: you travel about the country free: you hear 
the people clappin’ their hands whenever you go on, and believin’ 
that you do it all yourself: you’ve got nothing to do but just what 
you are told: and—and that’s your life, with pockets full of money 
and the proud consciousness that you are making your fortune.’ 

‘It certainly seems very beautiful to look at. Are there no 
drawbacks?’ 

‘None,’ answered the enthusiast. ‘It’s the best profession in 
the world. There’s no danger in it: there’s no capital required: 
all it wants is cleverness. That’s why I come to you, because you 
are a real clever girl, and what’s more, you're good-looking. It is 
not always that looks and brains go together.’ 

‘Very well, Professor. Let us come to the point. What is it 
you want me to do? 
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‘I want you, Miss Kennedy, to go about the country with me. 
You shall be my assistant: you shall play the piano and come on 
dressed in a pink costoom, which generally fetches at an entertain- 
ment. Nothing to say: and I will teach you, by degrees, all the 
ij dodges ; and the way it’s done you will learn. You'll be surprised 
: when you find how easy it is, and yet how you can’t do it; and 
\ when you hear the people telling what they saw, and you know 
just exactly what they could have seen if they’d had their eyes in 
their heads, you'll laugh—you will.’ 
‘ But I am afraid I can’t think 
ii ‘Don’t raise difficulties, now,’ he spoke persuasively. ‘I am 
coming to them directly. I’ve got ideas in my head which I can’t 
carry through without a real clever confederate, and you must be 
that confederate. Electricity, now,’ he lowered his voice and 
whispered, ‘none of the conjurers have got a battery at work. 
Think of new feats of marvel and magic, never before considered 
possible—and done secret by electricity. What a shame—what 
a cruel shame—to have let the world get hold of electricity. 
Why, it ought to have been kept for conjurers. And telephones, 
again: what a scope there is in a good telephone. You and me 
together, Miss Kennedy, could knock up an entertainment as 
nobody yet ever dreamed of. If you could dance a bit, it would be 
an advantage: but if you won’t, of course we must give it up; and 
as to the dressmaking rubbish, why, in a week you will be wondering 
how in the world you ever came to waste your time upon it at all 
while such a chance was going about in the world. Not that I 
blame you for it: not at all: it was your ignorance kept you out 
of it and your good luck threw you in the way of it.’ 

‘That may be so; but still I am not sure ' 

‘T haven’t done yet. Look here, I’ve been turning the thing 
over in my own mind a good bit. The only way I can think of 
for such a girl as you to go about the country with a show, is for 
you to be married to the showman. So I'll marry you before we 
start, and then we shall be comfortable and happy, and ready for 
the fortune to come in, and you'll be quite sure of your share in 
it.’ | 

‘Thank you, Professor.’ 

‘ Very good then, no need for thanks. I’ve got engagements in 
the country for over three months. We'll marry at once, and you 
can spend that time in learning.’ 

Angela laughed. Were women of ‘her class,’ she thought, 
r so easily won and so unceremoniously wooed? Were there no 
preliminary advances, soft speeches, words of compliment and 


| ; flattery ? 
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‘T’ve been laying out a plan,’ the ‘Professor went on, ‘ for the 
most complete thing you ever saw—never before attempted on 
any stage—marvellous optical illusion. Hush! Exxzcrriciry ;’ he 
said this in a stage whisper. ‘ You are to be a fairy—stale old 
business, isn’t it ? but it always pays. Silk stockins’ and gauze, 
with a wand. I’m Sinbad the Sailor—or Robinson Crusoe—it 
doesn’t matter what—and then you R 

‘Stay a moment, Professor ;’ she laid her hand upon his arm; 
‘you have not waited for my answer. I cannot, unfortunately, 
marry you, nor can I go about the country with you, nor can I 
possibly become your confederate and assistant.’ 

‘You can’t marry me? Why not? When I offer you a 
fortune ?’ ; 

‘ Not even for the fortune.’ 

‘Why not ?’ 

‘Well, for many reasons. One of them is that I cannot leave 
my dressmaking, rubbish as it seems to you. That is, indeed, a 
sufficient reason.’ 

‘Oh!’ his face becoming very sad. ‘ And I set my heart upon 





it! The very first time I saw you, I said to myself, “There’s a 


girl for the business.” Never was such a girl! And to think that 
you're thrown away on a dressmaking business! Oh! it’s too bad. 
And that you’re contented with your lot, humble as it is, when I 
offer to make you an artist and to give youa fortune! That’s 
what cuts me to the quick; that you should be contented.’ 

‘I am very much ashamed of myself,’ said Angela with contri- 
tion. ‘But you see, what you ask is impossible.’ 

‘ And I only made up my mind, last night, that I would marry 
you, if nothing else would do.’ 

‘Did you? poor Professor! I am quite sorry for you. But 
you should never marry a woman unless you are in love with her. 
Now, it is quite clear that you are not in love with me.’ 

‘Love! I’ve got my work to think of.’ 

‘Then good morning, Professor; let us part friends, if I cannot 
accept your offer.’ 

He took her offered hand with reluctance, and in sorrow more 
than in anger. 

‘Do you really understand,’ he asked, ‘ what you are throwing 
away? Fame and fortune. Nothing less.’ 

She laughed and drew back her hand, shaking her head. 

‘Oh! the woman’s a fool,’ cried the Professor, losing his temper 
and slamming the door after him. 
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Cuarter XXXI, 


CAPTAIN COPPIN, 


Tr was at this time that Tom Coppin, Captain Coppin of the 
Salvation Army, paid his only visit to Angela, that visit which 
caused so great a sensation among the girls. 

He chose a quiet evening early in the week. Why he came 
has never been quite clear. It was not curiosity, for he had none; 
nor was it a desire to study the kind of culture which Angela had 
introduced among her friends, for he had no knowledge of, or 
desire for, culture at all. Nor does the dressmakers’ workshop 
afford a congenial place for the exercise of that soldier’s gifts. He 
came, perhaps, because he was passing by on his way from a red- 
hot prayer meeting to a red-hot preaching, and he thought he 
would see the place which, among others—the Advanced Club, for 
instance—was keeping his brother from following in his own steps, 
and helping him to regard the world, its pleasures and pursuits, 
with eyes of affection. One knows not what he expected to find 
or what he proposed by going there, because the things he did find 
completely upset all his expectations, if he had any. Visions, 
perhaps, of the soul-destroying dance, and the red cup, and the loud 
laughter of fools, and the talk that is as the crackling of thorns, 
were in his mind. 

The room was occupied, as usual, with the girls, Angela among 
them ; Captain Sorensen was there too ; the girls were quietly busy, 
for the most part, over ‘ their own’ work, because, if they would go 
fine, they must make their own fineries ; it was a frosty night, and 
the fire was burning clear; in the most comfortable chair beside 
it sat the crippled girl of whom we know; the place was hers by a 
sort of right ; she was gazing into the flames, listening lazily to 
the music—Angela had been playing—and doing nothing, with 
contentment. Life was so sweet to the child when she was not 
suffering pain, and was warm, and was not hungry, and was not 
hearing complaints, that she wanted nothing more. Nelly, for her 
part, sat with hands folded pensively, and Angela wondered what 
of late days, it was that seemed to trouble her. 

Suddenly the door opened, and a man, dressed in a tight 
uniform of dark cloth and a cap of the same with S. S."upon it 
like the Lord Mayor's gold chain, stood before them. 

He did not remove his cap, but he looked round the room, and 
presently called in a loud harsh voice. 

‘Which of you here answers to the name of Kennedy ?’ 
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‘I do,’ replied Angela ; ‘my name is Kennedy. What is yours ? 
and why do you come here ?’ 

‘My name is Coppin. My work is to save souls. I tear them 
out of the very clutches and claws of the devil; I will have them ; 
I leave them no peace until I have won them; I ery aloud to 
them; I shout to them ; I pray for them; I sing to them; I seek 
them out in their hiding-places, even in their dens and courts of 
sin; there are none too far gone for my work; none that I will 
let go once I get a grip of them; once my hand is on them, out 
they must come, if the devil and all his angels were pulling them 
the other way. For my strength is not of myself; it is——’ 

‘ But why do you come here?’ asked Angela. 

The man had the same black hair and bright eyes as his 
brother; the same strong voice, although a long course of street 
shouting had made it coarse and rough ; but his eyes were brighter, 
his lips more sensitive, his forehead higher ; he was like his brother 
in all respects, yet so unlike that, while the Radical had the face of 
a strong man, the preacher had in his the indefinable touch of 


it was, however, the face was that of a man terribly in earnest. 

‘I have heard about you,’ he said ; ‘ you are of those who cry 
peace when there is no peace; you entice the young men and 
maidens who ought to be seeking pardon, and preaching repent- 
ance, and you destroy their souls with dancing and music. I come 
here to tell you that you are one of the instruments of the devil 
in this wicked town.’ 

‘ Have you really come here, Mr Coppin, on purpose to tell me 
that ?’ 

‘ That,’ he said, ‘is part of my message.’ 

‘Do you think,’ asked Angela, because this was almost intoler- 
able, ‘that it is becoming a preacher like yourself to invade a 
quiet and private house, in order to insult a woman ?’ 

‘Truth is not insult,’ he said; ‘I come here as I would go toa 
theatre or a singing hall or any soul-destroying place. You shall 
hear the plain truth. With your music and your dancing and 
your pleasant ways, you are corrupting the souls of many. My 
brother is hardened in his unrepentance, since he knew you. My 
cousin goes on laughing, and dances over the very pit of destruc- 
tion, through you. These girls——’ 

‘Oh!’ cried Rebekah, who had no sympathy with the Salva- 
tion Army, and felt herself an authority when the religious 
question was touched, ‘ they are all mad. Let him go away.’ 

‘I would,’ replied the Captain, ‘that you were half as mad. 


weakness which fanaticism always brings with it. Whatever else © 
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Oh! I know you now: I know you smug professors of a Saturday 
religion 4 

‘Your mission,’ Angela interupted, ‘is not, I am sure, to argue 
about another sect. Come, Mr. Coppin, now that you have told 
us who you are, and what is your profession, and why you come 
here, you might like to preach to us. Do so, if you will. We 
were sitting here quietly when you came, and you interrupt 
nothing. So that, if it would really make you feel any happier, 
you may preach to us for a few minutes.’ 

He looked about him in hesitation. This kind of preaching 
was not in his line: he loved a vast hall with a thousand faces 
looking at him: or a crowd of turbulent roughs ready to answer 
the Message with a volley of brickbats; or a chance gathering of 
unrepentant sinners in a wide thoroughfare. He could lift up his 
voice to them: but to preach in a quiet room to a dozen girls was 
a new experience. 

And it was not the place which he had expected. His brother, 
in their last interview, had thrown in his teeth this house and its 
doings as offering a more reasonable solution of life’s problems than 
his own. ‘You want everybody,’ he said, ‘to join you in singing 
and preaching every day: what should we do when there was 
nobody left to preach at? Now, there, what they say is, “ Let us 
make ourselves comfortable.” There’s a deal in that, come to think 
of it. Look at those girls, now: while you and your Happy Elizas 
are trampin’ in the mud with your flag and your procession, and 
gettin’ black eyes and brickbats, they are singin’ and laughin’ and 
dancin’, and makin’ what fun they can for themselves. It seems 
to me, Tom, that if this kind of thing gets fashionable, you and 
your army will be played out.’ 

Well: he had come to see this place which offered pleasure 
instead of repentance as a method of improving life. They were 
not laughing and singing at all: there were no men present ex- 
cept one old gentleman in a blue coat with brass buttons. To 
be sure, he had a fiddle lying on a chair beside him. There was 
no indication whatever of the red cup, and no smell of tobacco. 
Now, pleasure without drink, tobacco,and singing, had beenin Tom’s 
unregenerate days incomprehensible. ‘I would rather,’ said Dick, 
‘see an army of Miss Kennedy’s girls than an army of Hallelujah 
Polls.’ Yet they seemed perfectly quiet. ‘Make ’em happy, Tom, 
first,’ said Dick, who was still thinking over Harry’s speech as a 
possible point of departure. Happiness is not a word in the dic- 
tionary of men like Tom Coppin: they know not what it means: 
they know a spree: they understand a drink; they know misery, 
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because it is all round them; the misery of hunger, of disease, 
of intemperance, of dirt, of evil temper, of violence ; the misery 
which the sins of one bring upon all, and the sins of all bring 
upon each. Indeed, we need not go to Whitechapel’ to find out 
misery. But they know not happiness. For such as Captain 
Coppin there is, as an alternative for misery, the choice of Glory. 
What they mean by Glory is the ecstasy, the rapture, the mysteries 
of emotional religion: he, they believe, is the most advanced who 
is most often hysterical: Dick, like many of his followers, 
yearned honestly and unselfishly to extend this rapture which he 
himself so often enjoyed: but that there should be any other way 
out of misery save by way of the humble stool of Conviction was 
a thing which he could not understand. Happiness, calm; peace, 
content, the sweet enjoyment of innocent recreation,—these things 
he knew nothing of; they had not come in his way. 

He had come: he had seen: no doubt, the moment his back 
was turned the orgies would begin. But he had delivered his 
message : he had warned the young woman who led the girls— 
that calm, cold woman who looked at him with curiosity and was 
so unmoved by what he said: hemight go. With his whole heart 
he had spoken, and had so far moved no one except the daughter 
of the Seventh Day Independent—and her only a little. This 
kind of thing is very irritating. Suppose you were to put a red- 
hot poker into a jug of water without producing any steam or 
hissing at all; how, as a natural philosopher, would you feel ? 

‘ You may preach to us, if you like,’ said Miss Kennedy. 

She sat before him, resting her chin upon her hand. He knew 
that she was beautiful, although women and their faces, graces, 
and sweet looks played no part at all in his thoughts. He felt, 
without putting the thing into words, that she was beautiful ; 
also, that she regarded him with a kind of contempt, as well as 
curiosity ; also, that she had determined not to be moved by any- 
thing he might say; also, that she relied on her own influence 
over the girls. And he felt for a moment as if his trusty arms 
were dropping from his hands and his whole armour was slipping 
from his shoulders. Not her beauty: no: fifty Helens of Troy 
would not have moved this young apostle: but her position as an 
impregnable outsider. For against the curious outsider, who re- 
gards Captains in the Salvation Army only as so many interesting 
results of growing civilisation, their officers are powerless indeed. 

If there is any real difference between the working man of 
England and the man who does other work, it is that the former is 
generally emotional and the latter is not. To the man of emotion 


things cannot be stated too strongly; his leader is he who has . 
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the greatest command of adjectives; he is singularly open to the 
charm of eloquence ; he likes audacity of statement ; he likes to be 
moved by wrath, pity, and terror; he has no eye for shades of 
colour; and when he is most moved he thinks he is most right. 
It is this which makes him so angry with the people who cannot be 
moved. 

Angela was one of those persons who cannot be moved by the 
ordinary methods. She looked at Tom as if he was some strange 
creature; watching what he did, listening to what he said, as if she 
was not like unto him. It is not quite a fair way of describing 
Angela’s attitude of mind; but it isnear enough; and it represents 
what passed through the brain of the Salvation Captain. 

‘ Will you preach to us ?’ she repeated a third time. 

He mechanically opened his hymn-book. 

‘Number three hundred and sixty-two,’ he said quietly. 

He sang the hymn all by himself, at the top of his voice, so 
that the windows rattled, to one of those rousing and popular 
melodies which have been pressed into the service of the Army; 
it was, in fact, ‘ Molly darling,’ and the people on Stepney Green 
asked each other in wonder if a meeting of the Salvation Army was 
actually being held at Miss Kennedy’s. 

When he had finished his hymn he began to preach. 

He stammered at first, because the surroundings were strange ; 
besides, the cold, curious eyes of Miss Kennedy chilled him. Pre- 
sently, however, he recovered self-possession, and began his 
address. 

There is one merit, at least, possessed by these preachers ; it is 
that of simplicity. Whatever else they may be, they are always 
the same; even the words do not vary while there is but one 
idea. 

If you want to influence the dull of comprehension, such as the 
common donkey, there is but one way possible. He cannot he led, 
or coaxed, or persuaded; he must be thwacked. Father Stick 
explains and makes apparent, instantly, what the logic of all the 
schools has failed to prove. In the same way, if you wish to 
awaken the spiritual emotions among people who have hitherto 
been strange to them, your chance is not by argument, but by 
appeals, statements, prophecies, threats, terrors, and pictures, which, 
in fact, do exactly correspond, and produce the same effect as 
Father Stick ; they are so many knock-down blows; they belabour 
and they terrify. 

The preacher began: the girls composed themselves to listen, 
with the exception of Rebekah, who went on with her work ostenta- 
tiously, partly to show her disapproval of such irregular proceedings, 
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and partly as one who, having got the Truth from an independent 
source and being already advanced in the narrow way, had no 
occasion for the Captain’s persuasion. 

It is one thing to hear the voice of a street preacher in his 
own church, so to speak, that is, on the curb stone, and quite an- 
other thing to hear the same man and the same sermon in a quiet 
room. ‘Tom Coppin had only one sermon, though he dressed it up 
sometimes, but not often, in new words. Yet it was relieved of 
monotony by the earnestness which he poured intoit. He believed 
in it, himself; that goes a long way. Angela began by thinking of 
the doctrine, but presently turned her attention to the preacher, 
and began to think what manner of man he was. Personally he 
was pale and thin, with strong black hair, like his brother, ard his 
eyes were singularly bright. 

Here was a man of the people; self-taught, profoundly ignorant 
as to the many problems of life and their many solutions; filled, 
however, with that noble sympathy which makes prophets, poets, 
martyrs; wholly possessed of faith in his narrow creed; owning 
no authority of church or priest: believing himself under direct 
Divine guidance, chosen and called, the instrument of merciful 
Heaven to drag guilty souls from the pit; consciously standing as 
a servant day and night before a Throne which other men regard 
afar off, or cannot see at all; actually living the life of hardship, 
privation, and ill-treatment which he preached; for the sake of 
others, enduring hardness, poverty, contumely; taking all these 
things as part and parcel of the day’s work; and in the name of 
duty, searching into corners and holes of this great town for the 
vilest, the most hardened, the most depraved, the most blinded to 
a higher life. 

This, if you please, is not a thing to be laughed at. What 
did Wesley more ? What did Whitefield ? Nay—what did Paul? 

They paid him for his services, it is true; they gave him five- 
and-twenty shillings a week; some of this great sum he gave 
away; the rest provided him with poor and simple food. He had 
no pleasures or joys of life; he had no recreations ; he had no hope 
of any pleasures ; some of the officers of his Army—being men and 
women as well as preachers-—loved each other and were married; 
but this man had no thought of any such thing; he, as much as any 
monk, was vowed to the service of the Master, without rest or holiday, 
or any other joy than that of doing the work that lay before him. 

A great pity and sympathy filled Angela’s heart as she thought 
of these things. 

The man before her was for the moment a prophet ; it mattered 
nothing that his creed was narrow, his truths only half-truths, his 
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doctrine commonplace, his language in bad taste, his manner 
vulgar; the faith of the man covered up and hid these defects ; he 
had a message to mankind ; he was delivering that message ; to him 
it was a fresh new message, never before entrusted to any man ; 
he had to deliver it perpetually, even though he went in star- 
vation. 

Angela’s heart softened as she realized the loyalty of the man. 
He saw the softening in her eyes, and thought it was the first sign 
of conviction. 

But it was not. 

Meantime, if Angela was thinking of the preacher, the girls 
of course, with the exception of Rebekah, were trembling at his 
words. 

Suddeniy—the unexpected change was a kind of rhetorical 
trick which often proved effective—the preacher ceased to denounce 
and threaten, and spoke of pardon and peace; he called upen 
them in softer voice, in accents full of tears and love, to break 
down their pride, to hear the voice that called them .... We 
know well enough what he said, only we do not know how he said 
it. Angela looked about the room. The Captain sat with his 
hands on his knees and his face dutifully lifted to the angle which 
denotes attention; his expression was unmoved; evidently, the 
Captain was not open to conviction. As for the girls, they might 
be divided into classes. They had all listened to the threats and 
the warnings, though they had heard them often enough before ; 
now, however, some of them seemed as if they were impatient, 
and as if with a little encouragement they could break into 
scoffing. But others were crying, and one or two were steadfastly 
regarding the speaker, as if he had mesmerised them. Among 
these was Nelly. Her eyes were fixed, her lips were parted, her 
breathing was quick, her cheek was pale. 

Great and wonderful is the power of eloquence; there are 
few orators; this ex-printer, this uneducated man of the ranks, 
was, like his brother, born with the gift that is so rare. He should 
have been taken away and taught, and kept from danger, and properly 
fed and cared for. And nowitistoo late. They said of him in his 
Connection that he was blessed in the saving of souls; the most 
stubborn, the most hardened, when they fell under the magic of 
his presence and his voice, were broken and subdued: what wonder 
that a weak girl should give way ? 

When he paused he looked round; he noted the faces of those 
whom he had mesmerised ; he raised his arm ; he pointed to N elly, 
and beckoned her without a word to rise. 

Then the girl stood up as if she could not choose but obey. 
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She moved a step towards him; in a moment she would have 
been at his feet, with sobs and tears, in the passion of self-abase- 
ment which is so dear to the revivalist. But Angela broke the 
spell, She sprang towards her, caught her in her own arms, and 
passed her hand before her eyes. 

‘Nelly!’ she said gently ; ‘ Nelly, dear!’ 

The girl sank back in her chair and buried her face in her 
hands. But the moment was gone, and Captain Coppin had lost 
his recruit.  ~ 

They all breathed a deep sigh. Those who had not been 
moved looked at each other and laughed ; those who were, dried 
their eyes and seemed ashamed. 

‘Thank you,’ said Angela to the preacher. ‘You have 
preached very well, and I hope your words will help us on our 
way, even though it is not quite your way.’ 

‘Then, be of our way. Cease from scoffing.’ 

She shook her head. 

‘No, I do not scoff, but I cannot join your way. Leave us 
now, Mr. Coppin. You are a brave man. Let us reverence 
courage and loyalty. But we will have no more sermons in this 
room. Good night.’ 

She offered him her hand, but he would not take it, and with 
a final warning addressed to Angela in particular and the room in 
general, he went as he had come, without greeting or word of 
thanks. 

‘These Salvation people,’ said Rebekah, ‘are all mad. If 
people want the way of truth there’s the chapel in Redman’s Row, 
and father’s always in it every Saturday.’ 

‘ What do you say, Captain Sorensen?’ asked Angela, 

‘The Church of England,’ said the Captain, who had not been 
moved a whit, ‘says that two sacraments are necessary. I find 
nothing about stools of repentance. Come, Nelly, my girl, re- 
member that you are a Churchwoman.’ 

‘Yet,’ said Angela, ‘what are we to say when a man is so 
brave and true and when he lives the life? Nelly dear—girls all 
—I think that religion should not be a terror, but a great calm 
andatrust. Let us love each other, and do our work, and take the 
simple happiness that God gives, and have faith. Whatmore can 
we do? ‘To-night, I think, we cannot dance or sing, but I will 
play to you.’ 

She played to them—grand and solemn music—so that the 
terror went out of their brains, and the hardening out of their 
hearts, and next day all was forgotten. 

In this manner, and this once, did Tom Coppin cross Angela’s 
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path. Now he will cross it no more, because his work is over. If 
a man lives on less than the bare necessaries, in order to give to 
others, if he does the work of ten men, if he gives himself no rest 
any day in the week, what happens to that man when typhus seizes 
him ? 

He died, as he had lived, in glory, surrounded by Joyful Jane, 
Hallelujah Jem, Happy Polly, Thankful Sarah, and the rest of 
them. His life has been narrated in the ‘War Cry’; it is 
specially recorded of him that he was always ‘on the mountains’ ; 
which means, in their language, that he was a man of strong faith, 
free from doubt, and of emotional nature. 

The extremely wicked and hardened family, consisting of an old 
woman and half a dozen daughters, for whose souls’ sake he starved 
himself, and thereby fell an easy prey to the disease, have nearly 
all found a refuge in the workhouse, and are as hardened as ever, 
though not so wicked, because some kinds of wickedness are not 
allowed in that palace of virtue. Therefore it seems almost as if 
poor Tom’s life has been fooled away. According to a philosophy 
which makes a great deal of noise just now, every life is but a 
shadow, a dream, a mockery, a catching at things impossible, and 
a waste of good material, ending with the last breath. Then, all 
our lives are fooled away, and why not Tom’s as well as the rest ? 
But if the older way of thinking is, after all, right; then, that life 
can hardly have been wasted which was freely given—even if the 
gift was not accepted—for the advantage of others. Because the 
memory and the example remain, and every example—if boys and 
girls could only be taught this copy-book truth—is like an inex- 
haustible horn, always filled with precious seed. 


Cuartern XXXII. 


BUNKER AT BAY, 


Harry was thinking a good deal about the old inan’s strange 
story of the houses. There was, to be sure, little dependence to 
be placed in the rambling, disjointed statements made by so old a 
man; but then, this statement was so clear and precise ;—there 
were so many children ; there were so many houses—three for each 
child ; and he knew exactly what became of all those houses. If 
the story had been told by a man in the prime of life, it could not 
have been more exact and detailed. But what were the houses? 
where were they? and how could he prove that they were his 
own ? 

What did Bunker get, when he traded the child away ? 

Harry had always been of opinion that he got a sum of money 
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down, and that he was now ashamed of the transaction and would 
fain have it remain unknown. This solution accounted, or seemed 
to account, for his great wrath and agitation when the subject was 
mentioned. Out of a mischievous delight in making his uncle 
angry, Harry frequently alluded to the point. But the story of 
the houses was a better solution still; it accounted for Mr. 
Bunker's agitation as well as his wrath. But his wrath and his 
terror appeared to Harry to corroborate very strongly the old 
man’s story. And the longer he thought about it, the more 
strongly he believed it. 

Harry asked his landlady whether, in her opinion, if Mr. 
Maliphant made a statement, that statement was to be accepted 
as true. 

Mrs. Bormalack replied that as he never made any statement 
except in reference to events long since things of the past, it 
was impossible for her to say whether they were true or not ; that 
his memory was clean gone for things of the present, so that of to- 
day and yesterday he knew nothing ; that his thoughts were always 
running on the old days; and that when he could be heard right 
through without dropping his voice at all, he sometimes told very 
interesting and curious things. His board and lodging were paid 
for him by his grandson, a most respectable gentleman and a 
dockmaster ; and, as to the old man’s business, he had none, 
and had had none for many years, being clean forgotten, although 
he did go every day to his yard and stayed there all day long. 

Harry thought he would pay him another visit. Perhaps 
something more would be remembered. 

He went there again in the morning. The street at the end 
of which was the yard was as quiet «us on the Sunday, the children 
being at school and the men at work. The great gates were closed 
and locked, but the small side door was unlocked. When he opened 
it all the figureheads turned quickly and anxiously to look at 
him : at least, Harry declares they did, and spiritualists will readily 
believe him. Was he, they asked, going to take one of them 
away and stick it on the bow of a great ship and send it up and 
down upon the face of the ocean to the four corners of the world ? 
Ha! They were made for an active life: they pined away in this 
inactivity: a fig for the dangers of the deep. From Saucy Sal to 
Neptune, they all asked the same question in the same hope. 
Harry shook his head, and they sighed sadly and resumed their 
former positions, as they were, eyes front, waiting till night 
should fall and the old man should go, and they could talk with 
each other. 

‘This,’ thought Harry, ‘is a strange and ghostly place.’ 
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You know the cold and creepy feeling caused by the presence 
—albeit unseen—of ghosts; one may feel it anywhere and at all 
times: in church: at a theatre: in bed at night: by broad day- 
light : in darkness: or in twilight. This was in the sunshine of 
a bright December day—the last days of the year eighty-one were 
singularly bright and gracious: the place was no dark chamber or 
gloomy vault, but a broad and open yard, cheerfully decorated with 
carved figureheads. Yet even here Harry experienced the touch of 
ghostliness. 

The place was so strange that it did not astonish him at all to 
see the old man suddenly appear in the door of his doll’s house, 
waving his hand and smiling cheerily, as one who speeds the part- 
ing guest. The salutations were not intended for Harry, because 
Mr. Maliphant was not looking at him. 

Presently he ceased gesticulating, became suddenly serious (as 
happens to one when his friend’s back is turned or he has vanished), 
and returned to his seat by the fire. 

Harry softly followed and stood before him, waiting to be 
recognised. 

The old man looked up at last and nodded his head. 

‘ Been entertaining your friends, Mr. Maliphant ?’ 

‘Bob was here, only Bob. You have just missed Bob,’ he 
replied. 

‘That’s a pity. Never mind. Can you, my ancient, carry 
your memory back some twenty years? Youdid it, you know, last 
Sunday for me.’ 

‘Twenty years? Ay—ay—twenty years. I was only sixty-five 
or so, then. It seems a long time until it is gone. Twenty years. 
Well, young man, twenty years. Why, it is only yesterday.’ 

‘I mean to the time when Caroline Coppin, you know, your 
old friend Caroline, was married.’ 

‘That was twenty years before, and more: when William the 
Fourth died and Queen Victoria, then a young thing, came long 
to reign over us ——’ his voice sank and he continued the rest of. his 
reminiscence to himself. 

‘ But Caroline Coppin ?’ 

‘I’m telling you about Caroline Coppin, only you won’t listen.’ 

There was nothing more to be got out of him. His recent 
conversation with Bob's spirit had muddled him for the day, and 
he mixed up Caroline with her mother or grandmother.. He re- 
lapsed into silence, and sat with his long pipe unfilled in his hand, 
looking into the fireplace, gone back in imagination to the past. 
As the old man made nv sign of conversation, but rather of a dis- 
position to ‘drop off’ for a few minutes, Harry began to look 
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about the room. On the table lay a bundle of old letters: it was 
as if the living and the dead had been reading them together. 
Harry took them up and turned them over, wondering what 
secrets of long ago were contained in those yellow papers with 
their faded ink. The old man’s eyes were closed: he took no heed 
of his visitor, and Harry standing at the table began shamelessly 
to read the letters. 

They were mostly the letters of a young sailor addressed to one 
apparently a good deal older than himself, for they abounded in 
such appellations as ‘ my ancient,’ ‘ venerable,’ ‘old salt,’ and so 
forth: but the young man did not regard his correspondent with 
the awe which age should inspire, but rather as a gay and rollick- 
ing spirit who would sympathise with the high jinks of younger 
men even if he no longer shared in them, and who was an old and 
still delighted treader of those flowery paths which are said by 
moralists to be planted with the frequent pitfall and the crafty 
trap. The old man, thought Harry, must have been an admirable 
guide to youth, and the disciple was apt to learn. Sometimes the 
letters were signed Bob: sometimes R. Coppin: sometimes R. C. 
Harry therefore surmised that the writer was no other than his 
own uncle Bob, whose ghost he had just missed. 

Bob was an officer on board of an East Indiaman: but he - 
spoke not of such commonplace matters as the face of ocean or the 
voice of the tempest: he only wrote from port, and told what 
things he had seen and done on shore, and what he had consumed 
in ardent drink. The letters were brief, which seemed as well, be- 
cause if literary skill had been present to dress up effectively the 
subjects treated, a literary monument might have been erected the 
like of which the world has never seen. It is, indeed, a most 
curious and remarkable circumstance, that even in realistic France 
the true course of the Prodigal has never been faithfully described. 
Now, the great advantage formerly possessed by the sailor—an 
advantage cruelly curtailed by the establishment of Homes and the 
introduction of Temperance—was that he could be, and was, a 
Prodigal at the end of every cruise, while the voyage itself was an 
agreeable interval provided for recovery, recollection, and antici- 
pation. 

‘ Bob—uncle Bob—was a flyer,’ said Harry. ‘One should be 
proud of such an uncle. With Bob, and ee, and the bankrupt 
Builder, I am indeed provided.’ 

There seemed nothing in the letters which bore upon the 
question of his mother’s property, and he was going to put them 
down again, when he lighted upon a torn fragment on which he 
saw, in Bob’s big handwriting, the name of his cousin Josephus. 
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‘Josephus, my cousin, that he will’—here a break in the 
continuity—‘nd the safe the bundle’—another break—‘ for a 
lark. Josephus is a Square-toes. I hate a man who won’t drink. 
He will ’—another break—‘if he looks there. Your health and 
song, shipmet. R.C.’ 

He read this fragment two or three times over. What did it 
mean? Clearly, nothing to himself. ‘Josephus is a Square-toes.’ 
. Very likely ; the Prodigal Bob was not; quite the contrary; he 
was a young man of extremely mercurial temperament. ‘ Jo- 
sephus, my cousin, that he will .... nd the safe the bundle,’ 
He put down the paper, and then, without waking the old man, 
he softly left the room and the place, shutting the door behind 
him. And then he forgot immediately the torn letter and its © 
allusion to Josephus. He thought, next, that he would go to 
Bunker and put the question directly to him. The man might 
be terrified ; might show confusion; might tell lies. That would 
matter little. But if he showed his hand too soon, Bunker might 
be put upon his guard. Well, that mattered little. What Harry 
hoped was rather to get at the truth than to recover his houses. 

‘I want,’ he said, finding his uncle at home and engaged in 
his office, drawing up bills—‘ I want a few words of serious talk 
with you, my uncle.’ 

‘Iam busy; go away. I never want to talk to you. I hate 
the very sight of your face.’ 

He looked, indeed, as if he did, if a flushing cheek and an 
angry glare of the eyes are any sign. 

‘I am not going away until you have answered my questions. 
As to your hatred or your affection, that does not concern me at 
all. Now, will you listen, or shall I wait ?’ 

‘To get rid of you the sooner, Bunker growled, ‘I will listen 
now. If I was twenty years younger, I’d kick you out.’ 

‘If you were twenty years younger, there might, it is true, be 
a fight. Now then.’ 

‘Well, get along. My time is valuable.’ 

‘I have several times asked you what you got for me when 
you sold me. You have on those occasions allowed yourself to 
fall into a rage which is really dangerous in so stouta man. I 
am not going to ask you that question any more.’ 

Mr. Bunker looked relieved. 

‘Because, you see, I know now what you got.’ 

Mr. Bunker turned very pale. 

‘ What do you know?’ 

*I know exactly what you got when I was taxen away.’ 

Mr. Bunker said nothing. Yet there was in his eyes a look 
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as if a critical moment, long expected, had at last arrived. And 
he waited. 

‘When my mother died, and you became my guardian, I was 
not left penniless.’ 

‘It’salie. You were.’ 

‘Tf I had been, you would have handed me over to your 
brother-in-law, Coppin the builder. But I had property.’ 

‘You had nothing.’ 

‘I had three houses. One of those houses is, I believe, that 
which has been rented—from you—by Miss Kennedy. I do not 
know yet where the other two are, but I shall find out.’ 

_ € You are on a wrong tack,’ said his uncle. ‘ Now I know why 
you wouldn’t go away; you came here to ferret and fish, did you? 
You thought you were entitled to property, did you? Ho! You're 
a nice sort 0’ chap to have house property, ain’t you? Ha! Ho!’ 
But his laughter was not mirthful. 

‘Let me point out to you,’ Harry went on gravely, ‘ what it 
is you have done. The child whom you kept for a year or two 
was heir to a small estate bringing in, I suppose, about eighty or 
a hundred pounds a year. We will say that you were entitled to 
keep that money in return for his support. But when that child 
was carried away and adopted, you said nothing about the property. 
You kept it for yourself, and you have received the rents year 
after year as if the houses belonged to you. Shall I go on, and 
tell you what judges and lawyers and police people call this sort 
of conduct?’ 

‘Where’s your proofs?’ asked the other, his face betraying 
his emotion. ‘ Where’s your proofs?’ 

‘I have none yet. I am going to search for those proofs,’ 
‘You can’t find them. There are none. Now, young man, 
you've had your say, and you can go. Do you hear? You can 


go.” 





‘You deny, then, that the houses were mine ?’ 

‘If you'd come to me meek and lowly, as is your humble 
station in life, I would ha’ told you the history of those houses. 
Yes, your mother had them, same as her brothers and her sister. . 
Where are they now? I’ve got ’em; I’ve got ’em all. How did 
I get em? By lawful and honourable purchase. I bought ’em. 
Do you want proofs? You shan’t have any proofs. If you'd 
behaved humble, you should ha’ seen those proofs. Now you may 
go away and do your worst. Do you hear? You may do your 
worst.’ 

He shook his fist in Harry’s face ; his words were brave ; but 
his voice was shaky and his lips were trembling. 
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‘I don’t believe you,’ said Harry; ‘I am certain that you did 
not buy my houses. There was no one left to care for my interests, 
and you took those houses,’ 

‘This is the reward,’ said Mr. Bunker, ‘ for nussin’ of this child 
for nigh upon three years! Who would take an orphan into his 
bosom! But it was right, and I’d doit again. Yes; I'd do it 
again.’ 

‘I don’t doubt you,’ the ungrateful nephew replied, ‘ especially 
if that other orphan had three substantial houses and there was 
nobody but yourself to look after him.’ 

‘As for your proofs, go and look for them. When you've 
found ’em, bring em to me. You and your proofs!’ 

Harry laughed. 

‘I shall find them,’ he said, ‘but I don’t know where or when. 
Meantime, you will go on, as you do now, thinking continually 
that they may be found; you won't be able to sleep at night; you 
will dream of police courts; you will let your thoughts run on 
handcuffs ; you will take to drink; you will have no pleasure in 
your life ; you will hasten your end; you will——’ here he desisted, 
for his uncle, dropping into his chair, looked as if he was about to 
swoon. ‘Remember—I shall find these proofs—some day. A 
hundred a year for twenty years is two thousand pounds; that’s a 
large sum to hand over, and then there is the interest. Upon my 
word, my uncle, you will have to begin the world again.’ 


Cnarter XXXIII. 


MR. BUNKER'S LETTER. 


Two days after this, Angela received a very wonderful letter. 
It was addressed to Miss Messenger, and was signed Benjamin 
Bunker. It ran as follows :—- 

‘Honoured Miss,—As an old and humble friend of your late 
lamented grandfather, whose loss I can never recover from nor has 
it yet been made up to me in any way "—Angela laughed—‘ I 
venture to address you the following lines in secrecy and confidence 
knowing that what ought not to be concealed should be told in 
the proper quarter, which is you Miss and none other. 

‘ Everybody in these parts knows me; everybody knows Bunker, 
your grandfather’s right-hand man; wherefore, what I write is no 
other design than to warn you and to put you on your guard 
against the deceitful and such as would abuse your confidingness, 
being but young as yet, and therefore ignorant of dodges, and easy 
come round. 
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‘You have been come round, and that in such a shameful way 
that I cannot bear myself any longer, and must take the liberty of 
telling you so, being an old and confidential adviser; your grand- 
father used to say that even the Brewery wouldn’t be where it is 
now, if it hadn’t been for me, not to speak of the house property 
which is now a profitable investment with rents regular and 
respectable tenants, whereas before I took it in hand, the houses 
was out of repair, the rents backward and the tenants too often 
such as would bring discredit on any estate. I therefore beg to 
warn you against two persons—young, I am sorry to say, which 
makes it worse, because it is only the old who should be thus 
depraved—whom you have benefited and they are unworthy of it. 

‘ One of them is a certain Miss Kennedy, a dressmaker, at least 
she says so. The other is, I write this with the blush of indignant 
shame, my own nephew, whose name is Harry Goslett.’ 

* Bunker, Bunker !’ murmured Angela, ‘ is this fair to your own 
tenant and your own nephew ?’ 

‘ As regards my nephew, you have never inquired about him, 
and it was out of your kindness and a desire to mark your sense of 
me that you gave him a berth in the Brewery. That young man, 
Miss, who calls himself a cabinet-maker and doesn’t seem to know 
that a joiner is one thing and a cabinet-maker another, now does 
the joinery for the Brewery, and makes, I am told, as much as two 
pound a week, being a handy chap. If you had asked me first, I 
should have told you that he is a lazy, indolent, free and easy, dis- 
respectful, dangerous young man. He has been no one knows 
where; no one knows where he has worked, except that he talks 
about America ; he looks like a betting man; I believe he drinks 
of a night: he has been living like a gentleman, doing no work, 
and I believe, though up to the present I haven’t found out for 
certain, that he has been in trouble and knows what is a convict’s 
feelings when the key is turned. Because he is such a disgrace to 
the family, for his mother was a Coppin and came of a respectable 
Whitechapel stock, though not equal to the Bunkers or the 
Messengers, I went to him and offered hjm five-and-twenty pound 
out of my slender stock to go away and never come back any more 
to disgrace us. Five-and-twenty pound I would have given to 
save Messenger’s Brewery from such a villain.’ 

‘Bunker, Bunker—’ murmured Angela again. 

*But he wouldn’t take the money. You thought to do mea 
good turn and you done yourself a bad one. I don’t know what 
mischief he has already done in the Brewery and perhaps he is 
watched; if so it may not yet be too late. Send him about his 
business. Make him go. You can then consider some other way 
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of making it up to me for all that work for your grandfather 
whereof you now sweetly reap the benefit. 

‘The other case, Miss, is that of the young woman, Kennedy 
by name, the dressmaker.’ 

‘ What of her, Bunker ?’ asked Angela. 

‘I hear that’you are givin’ her your custom, not knowing, may- 
be, the kiad of woman she is nor the mischief she’s about. She’s 
got a house of mine on false pretences.’ 

‘ Really, Mr. Bunker,’ said Angela, ‘ you are too bad.’ 

‘Otherwise I wouldn’t let her have it, and at the end of the 
year out she goes. She has persuaded a lot of foolish girls, once 
contented with their lowly lot and thankful for their wages and 
their work, nor inclined to grumble when hours was long and 
work had to be done. She has promised them the profits and 
meantime she feeds them up so that their eyes swell out with fat- 
ness, she gives them short hours and sends them out into the 
garden to play games. Games, if you please, and short hours for 
such as them. In the evening it’s worse; for then they play and 
sing and dance, having young men to caper about with them, and 
you can hear them half a mile up the Mile End Road so that it is 
a scandal to Stepney Green, once respectable, and the police will 
probably interfere. Where she came from, who she was, how she 
got her money, we don’t know. Some say one thing, some say 
another, whatever they say it’s a bad way. The worst is that 
when she smashes as she must, because no ladies who respect 
virtue and humblemindedness with contentment will employ her, 
is that the other dressmakers and shops will have nothing to do 
with her girls, so that what will happen to them, no one can tell. 

‘I thought it right, Miss, to give you this information, because 
it is certain that if you withdraw your support from these two 
undeserving people, they must go away, which as a respectable 
Stepney man, J unite in wishing may happen before long, when 
the girls shall go on again as before and leave dancing and singing 
to the rich and be humble and contented with the crust to which 
they were born. 

* And as regards the kindness you were meditating towards me, 
Miss, I think I may say that none of my nephews—one of whom is 
a Radical, and another a Captain in the Salvation Army—deserves 
to receive any benefits at your hands, least of all that villain who 
works in the brewery. Wherefore, it may take the form of some- 
thing for myself. And it is not for me to tell you, Miss, how much 
that something ought to be for a man in years, of respectable 
_ station and once the confidential friend of your grandfather, and 
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prevented thereby from saving as much as he had otherwise a right 
to expect. 
‘I remain, Miss, Your humble Servant, 
‘BENJAMIN BUNKER.’ 


‘ This,’ said Angela, ‘is a very impudent letter. How shall we 
bring him to book for it ?’ 

When she learned, as she speedily did, the great mystery about 
the houses and the Coppin property, she began to understand the 
letter, the contents of which she kept to herself for the present. 
This was perhaps for the theory implied rather than stated in the 
letter, that both should be ordered to go; for if one only was turned 
out of work, both would stay. This theory made her smile and 
blush and pleased her, insomuch that she was not so angry as she 
might otherwise have been and should have been with the crafty 
double-dealer who wrote the letter. 

It happened that Mr. Bunker had business on Stepney Green, 
that morning, while Angela was reading the letter. She saw him 
from the window, and could not resist the temptation of inviting 
him to step in. He came, not in the least abashed, and with no 
tell-tale signal of confusion in his rosy cheeks. 

‘Come in, Mr. Bunker,’ said Angela. ‘Come in; I want five 
minutes’ talk with you. This way, please, where we can be alone.’ 

She led him into the refectory, because Daniel Fagg was in the 
drawing-room. 

‘I have been thinking, Mr. Bunker,’ she said, ‘ how very, very 
fortunate I was to fall into such hands as yours, when I came to 
Stepney.’ 

‘You were, Miss, you were. That was a fall, as one may say, 
which meant a rise.’ 

‘I am sure it did, Mr. Bunker. You do not often come to see 
us, but I hope you approve of our plans.’ 

‘ As for that,’ he replied, ‘it isn’t my business. People come 
to me, and I put them in the way. How they run in the way is 
not my business to inquire. As for you and your girls, now, if you 
make the concern go, you may thank me for it. If you don’t, why 
it isn’t my fault.’ 

‘Very well put indeed, Mr. Bunker. In six months the 
first year, for which I prepaid the rent, will come to an end.’ 

‘Tt will.’ 

‘We shall then have to consider a.fresh agreement. I was 
thinking, Mr. Bunker, that, seeing how good a man you are, and 
how generous, you would like to make your rent, like the wages of 
the girls, depend upon the profits of the business.’ 
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‘What?’ he asked. 

Angela repeated her proposition. 

He rose, buttoned his coat, and put on his hat. 

“Rent depend on profits? Is the girl mad? Rent comes first 
and before anything else. Rent is even before taxes; and as for 
rates—but you’re mad. My rent depend on profits? Rent, Miss, 
is sacred. Remember that.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Angela. 

‘ And what is more,’ he added, ‘ people who don’t pay up get 
sold up. It’s a Christian duty to sell’em up. I couldn’t let off 
even my own nephews.’ 

‘ As for one of them, you would like to sell him up, would you 
not, Mr. Bunker ?’ 

‘I would,’ he replied truthfully,‘ I should like to see him out 
of the place. You know what I told you when you came. Have 
nothing to do, I said, with that chap. Keep him at arm’s length, 
for he is a bad lot. Now you see what he has brought you to. 
Singin’, dancin’, playin’, laughin’, every night; respectable ladies 
driven away from your shop; many actually kept out of the piace ; 
expenses doubled; all through him. What’s more—bankruptcy 
ahead! Don’t I know that not a lady in Stepney or Mile End 
comes here? Don’t I know that you depend upon your West End 
connection? When that goes, where are you? And all for the 
sake of that pink and white chap! Well, when one goes, the 
other ’Il go too, I suppose. Rent out of profits, indeed! No; no, 
Miss, it’ll do you good to learn a little business even if you do get 
sold up.’ 

‘Thank you, Mr. Bunker. Do you know, I do not think you 
will ever have the pleasure of selling me up?’ 

She laughed so merrily that he felt he hated her quite as 
much as he hated his nephew. Why, six months before, no one 
laughed in Stepney at all: and to think that any one should laugh 
at him, would have been an impossible dream. 

‘You laugh,’ he said gravely, ‘and yet you are on the brink 
of ruin. Where’s your character? Wrapped up with the 
character of that young man. Where’s your business? Drove 
away—by him. You laugh. Ah! I’m sorry for you, Miss, be- 
cause I thought at one time you were a plain-spoken, honest sort 
of young woman: if I’d ha’ known that you meant to use my 
house—mine—the friend of all the respectable tradesmen—for 
such wicked fads as now disgrace it, I'd never ha’ taken you for 
a tenant.’ 

‘Oh! yes, you would, Mr. Bunker.’ She laughed again, but 
not merrily this time. ‘Oh! yes—you would. You forget the 
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fittings and the furniture, the rent paid in advance, and the half- 
crown an hour for advice. Is there anything, I should like to 
know, that you would not do for half a crown an hour ?’ 

He made no reply. 

‘Why, again, do you hate your nephew? What injury has 
he done you, that you should bear him such ill will ?’ 

This, which was not altogether a shot in the dark, went 
straight to Mr. Bunker’s heart. He said nothing, but put on his 
hat and rushed out. Clearly, these two between them would drive 
him mad. 


Cuartern XXXIV. 


PROOFS IN PRINT. 


‘Ir is quite finished now,’ said Daniel Fagg, blotting the last 
page. 

When he began to live with the dressmakers, Angela, destin 
to find him some employment, had suggested that he should re- 
write the whole of his book, and redraw the illustrations. It was 
not a large book even though it was stuffed and padded with read- 
ings of inscriptions and tablets. An ordinary writer would have 
made a fair copy in a fortnight. But so careful an author as 
Daniel, so anxious to present his work perfect and unassailable, 
and so slow in the mere mechanical art of writing, wanted much 
more than a fortnight. His handwriting, like his Hebrew, had 
been acquired comparatively late in life: it was therefore rather 
ponderous; and he had never learned the art of writing half a word 
and leaving the other half to be guessed. Then there were the 
Hebrew words, which took a great, deal of time to get right; and 
the equilateral triangles, which also caused a considerable amount 
of trouble. So that it was a good six weeks before Daniel was 
ready with a fair copy of his manuscript. He was almost as 
happy in making this transcript as he had been with the original 
document, perhaps more so, because he was now able to consider 
his great discovery as a whole, to regard it as an architect may 
regard his finished work, and to touch up, ornament, and improve 
his translations. 

‘It is quite complete,’ he repeated, laying the last page in its 
place and tapping the roll affectionately. ‘Here you will find the 
full account of the two tables of stone and a translation of their 
contents, with notes. What will they say to that, I wonder ?’ 

‘ But how,’ asked Angela, ‘how did the tables of stone ”~ to 
the British Museum ?’ 

Mr. Fagg considered his reply for a while. 
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‘ There are two ways,’ he said, ‘ and I don’t know which is the 
right one. For either they were brought here when we, the de- 
scendants of Ephraim, as everybody knows, landed in England, or 
else they were brought here by Phoenician traders after the Cap- 
tivity. However, there they are, as anybody may see with the 
help of my discovery. As for the scholars, how can they see any- 
thing? Wilful ignorance, Miss, is their sin: pride and wilful 
ignorance. You're ignorant, because you are a woman, and it is 
your nature too. But not to love darkness!’ 

‘No, Mr. Fagg. I lament my ignorance.’ 

‘ Then there’s the story of David and Jonathan and the history 
of Jezebel and her great wickedness, and the life and death of 
King Jeboshaphat, and a great deal more. Now read for the first 
time from the arrow-headed character—so called—by Daniel Fagg, 
self-taught scholar, once shoemaker in the colony of Victoria, 
Discoverer of the Primitive Alphabet and the Universal Lan- 
guage.’ 

‘ That is indeed a glorious thing to be able to say, Mr. Fagg.’ 

‘ But now it is written, what next ?’ 

‘You mean, how can you get it printed ?’ 

‘Of course, that’s what I mean,’ he replied almost angrily. 
‘ There’s the book, and no one will look at it. Haven’t I tried all 
the publishers? What else should I mean ?’ 

The old disappointment, kept under and forgotten during the 
excitement of rewriting the book, was making itself felt again. 
How much farther forward was he? The work had been finished 
long before; all he had done during the last six weeks was to 
write it afresh. 

‘I’ve only been wasting my time here,’ he said querulously. 
*I ought to have been up and about. I might have gone to 
Oxford, where, I’m told, there are young men who would perhaps 
give me a hearing: or there’s Cambridge, where they have never 
heard of my discovery. You’ve made me waste six weeks and 
more.’ 

Angela forbore to ask him how he would have lived during 
those six weeks. She replied softly :— 

‘Nay, Mr. Fagg: not wasted the time. You were over- 
worked: you wanted rest. Besides, I think we may find a plan 
to get this book published.’ 

‘What plan? How?’ 

‘If you would trust the manuscript to my hands—yes; I 
know well how precious it is, and what a dreadful thing it would . 
be to lose it: but you have a copy, and you can keep that while I 
take the othr.’ 
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‘ Where are you going to take it ?’ 

‘I do not know yet. To one of the publishers, I suppose.’ 

He groaned. 

‘I have been to every one of them. Not a publisher in 
London but has had the offer of my book. They won’t have it, 
any of them. Oh! it’s their loss, I know that—but what is it to 
me ?’ 

‘Will you let me try? Will you trust me with the manu- 
script ?’ 

He reluctantly and jealously allowed her to take away the 
precious document. When it was out of his hands, he tried to 
amuse himself with the first copy, but found no pleasure in it at 
all, because he thought continually of the scorn which had been 
hurled upon him and his discovery. He saw the heads of depart- 
ments, one after the other, receiving him politely, and listening to 
what he had to say: he saw them turning impatient, interrupting 
him, declining to hear any more, referring him to certain books 
in which he would find a refutation of his theories, and finally 
refusing even to see him. Never was discoverer treated with such 
contempt. Even the attendants at the Museum took their cue 
from the chiefs, and received his advances with scorn. Should 
they waste their time—the illiterate—in listening unprofitably to 
one whom the learned Dr. Birch and the profound Mr. Newton 
had sent away with contempt? Better sit in the spacious halls, 
bearing the wand of office, and allowing the eyelids to fall gently, 
and the mind to wander away among pleasant pastures where 
there was drink with tobacco. Then there were the people who 
had subscribed. Some of them were gentlemen connected with 
Australia: they had tossed him the twelve and sixpence in the 
middle of his talk, as if to get rid of him: some of them had 
subscribed in pity for his poverty: some persuaded by his impor- 
tunity. There was not one among them all, he reflected with 
humiliation, who subscribed because he believed. Stay, there was 
this ignorant dressmaker: one convert out of all to whom he had 
explained his Discovery! One—only one! There have been many 
religious enthusiasts, prophets, preachers, holders of strange doc- 
trines, who have converted women so that they believed them 
inspired of heaven: yet these men made other converts, whereas 
he, Fagg, had but this one, and she was not in love with him, 
because he was old now, and no longer comely... This was a 
grand outcome of that Australian enthusiasm ! 

That day Mr. Fagg was disagreeable, considered as a com- 
panion. He found fault with the dinner, which was excellent, as 
usual ; he complained that the beer was thick and flat, whereas it 
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sparkled like champagne and was as clear as a bell; he was cross 
in the afternoon, and wanted to prevent the child who sat in the 
drawing-room from practising her music ; and he went out for his 
walk in a dark and gloomy mood. 

Angela let him have his querulous way, unrebuked, because 
she knew the cause of it. He was suffering from that dreadful 
hopeless anger which falls upon the unappreciated. He was like 
some poet who brings out volume after volume, yet meets with no 
admirers and remains obscure: he was like some novelist who has 
produced a masterpiece—which nobody will read; or like some 
actor, the foremost of his age—who depletes the house; or like a 
dramatist from whose acted works the public fly; or like a man 
who invents something which is to revolutionise things, only 
people prefer their old way. Good heavens! is it impossible to 
move this vast inert mass called the world? Why, there are men 
who can move it at their will, even by a touch of their little 
finger; and the Unappreciated, with all their efforts, cannot make 
the slightest impression. This, from time to time, makes them go 
mad, and at such periods they are unpleasant persons to meet 
They growl at their clubs, they quarrel with their blood relations, 
they snarl at their wives, they grumble at their servants. Daniel 
was having such a fit. 

It lasted two whole days, and on the second Rebekah took 
upon herself to lead him aside and reprove him for the sin of 
ingratitude, because it was very well known to all that the man 
would have gone to the workhouse but for Miss Kennedy’s timely 
help. She asked him sternly, what he had done to merit that 
daily bread which was given him without a murmur: and what 
excuse he could make for his bad temper and his rudeness towards 
the woman who had done so much for him. 

He had no excuse to make, because Rebekah would not have 
understood the true one. Wherefore, she bade him repent and 
reform, or he would hear more from her. This threat frightened 
him, though it could not remove his irritation and depression. 
But on the third day, sunshine and good cheer and hope—new 
hope and enthusiasm—returned to him. 

For Miss Kennedy announced to him, with many smiles, that 
a publisher had accepted his manuscript, and that it had already 
been sent to the printers. 

‘ He will publish it for you,’ she said, ‘at no cost to yourself. 
He will give you as many copies as you wish to have, for presenta- 
tion among your friends and among your subscribers—you will 
like to send copies to your subscribers, will you not ?’ 

He rubbed his hands and laughed aloud. 
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‘ That,’ he said, ‘ will prove that I did not eat up the subscrip- 
tions.’ 

‘Of course.’ Angela smiled, but did not contradict the pro- 
position. ‘ Of course, Mr. Fagg; and if ever there was any doubt 
in your own mind about that money it is now removed, because 
the book will be in their hands, And all they wanted was the 
book.’ 

‘Yes—yes. And.no one will be able to say... you know 
what—will they ?’ 

‘No, no. You will have proofs sent to you—— 

‘Proofs!’ he murmured. ‘Proofs in print! Will they send 
me proofs soon ?’ 

‘I believe you will have the whole book set up in a few weeks.’ 

‘Oh! The whole book—my book—set up—in print!’ 

‘Yes; and if I were you, I wouldsend an announcement of the 
work by the next mail to your Australian friends. Say that your 
discovery has at length assumed its final shape and is now ripe 
for publication, after being laid before all the learned societies of 
London, and that it has been accepted by Messrs. the well- 
known publishers, and will be issued almost as soon as this 
announcement reaches Melbourne. Here is a slip that I have 
prepared for you.’ 

He took it with glittering eyes and stammering voice. Tke 
news seemed too good to be true. 

‘Now, Mr. Fagg, that this has been settled, there is another 
thing which I should like to propose for your consideration. Did 
you ever hear of that great Roman who saved his country ina 
time of peril and then went back to the plough ?’ 

Daniel shook his head. ‘ Isthere any Hebrew inscription about 
him ?’ he asked. 

‘Not that I know of. What I mean is this. When your 
volume is out, Mr. Fagg, when you have sent it—triumphantly— 
to all the learned societies, and all your subscribers, and all the 
papers and everywhere, including your Australian friends; because 
the publisher will let you have as many copies as you please ; would 
it not be a graceful thing, and a thing for future historians to 
remember, that you left England at the moment of your greatest 
fame, and went back to Australia to take up your old—occu- 
pation ?’ 

Daniel had never considered the thing in this light, and showed 
no enthusiasm at the proposal. 

‘When your friends in Victoria prophesied fortune and fame, 
Mr. Fagg, they spoke out of their hopes and their pride in you. 
Of course I do not know much about these things-——how should I ? 


b 
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Yet I am quite certain that it takes a long time for a learned 
discovery to make way. There are jealousies—you have expe- 
rienced them—and unwillingness to admit new things—you have 
met with that too—and reluctance to unlearn old things—why, 
you have met with that, as well.’ 

‘TI have,’ he said, ‘ I have.’ 

‘ As for granting a pension to a scholar, or a title, or anything 
of. that sort, it is really never done, so that you would have to 
make your own living if you remained here.’ 

‘I thought that when the book was published people would 
buy it.’ 

Angela shook her head. 

‘Oh! no. That is not the kind of book which is bought. 
Very few people know anything about inscriptions. Those who 
do will go to the British Museum and read it there. One copy 
will do for all.’ 

Daniel looked perplexed. 

‘You do not go back empty-handed,’ she said. ‘ You will 
have a fine story to tell of how the great scholars laughed at your 
discovery, and how you got about and told people, and they sub- 
scribed, and your book was published, and how you sent it to all 
of them, to show the mistake they had made, and how the English 
people have got the book now, to confound the scholars, and how 
your mission is accomplished, and you are home again to live and 
die among your own people. It will be a glorious return, Mr. 
Fagg. I envy you the landing at Melbourne, your book under 
your arm. You will go back to your old township; you will give 
a lecture in the schoolroom on your stay in England and your 
reception ; and then you will take up your old place again and 
follow your old calling exactly the same as if you had never left 
it, but for the honour and reverence which people will pay you.’ 

Daniel cooed like a dove. 

‘It may be,’ the siren went on, ‘that people will pay pil- 
grimages to see you in your old age. They will come to see the 
man who discovered the Primitive Alphabet and the Universal 
Language ; they will say, “This is Daniel Fagg, the great Daniel 
Fagg, whose unaided intellect overset and brought to confusion 
all the scholars and showed their learning was but vain pretence ; 
who proved the truth of the Scriptures by his reading of tablets 
and inscriptions, and who returned, when he had finished his task, 
with the modesty of a great mind to his simple calling.” ’ 

‘I will go,’ said Daniel, banging the table with his fist. ‘I 
will go as soon as the book is ready.’ 


(To be continued.) 





Wore News of Chauecr.! 


Part II, 
CHAUCER’S SENTIMENTS AND GRASP. 


Tue depth of worldly wisdom in Chaucer often strikes us like a 
sudden blow in the twilight, and shows us how human nature 
remains an eternal fact, and the ages repeat themselves like the 
chorus of a long and mournful song. His occasional cynicism is 
mixed with so much tenderness, and broken by snatches of such 
simple, heart-touching melody, by such real enjoyment and 
observation of nature, by high thoughts and noble impulses which 
feel hot from the heart. What he says of human happiness and 
honour and duty could only have been said by a man with a con- 
science, nursed though he had been amid the thorny ways ofa court. 
His ‘Good Counsel’ and his ‘ Ballad of Gentilesse ’ are brimful 
of the deepest religious feeling: witty as he often is, he never 
jests at holy things, only at that mock-religion which disgraced 
the Church. His ‘Legend of Good Women’ has endless touches 
of character, pathos, and sympathy with goodness and purity. His 
‘A. B. C.? is a most beautiful prayer to our Lady, worthy of any 
age, smooth as oil, full of fine images, full of sincere piety, in spite 
of its medieval quaintness now and then. I may instance F :— 


Flying, I tlee for succour to thy tent, 

Me for to hide fro tempest full of drede, 
Beseking you, that ye you not absént, 

wicked] Though I be wikke: O help yet at this nede ! 

Al have I been a beast in wit and dede ; * 

Yet, Ladye, thou mee close in with thy grace ! 
Thine enemy and mine, Ladye, take hede, 

Unto mine death in point is me to chase. 


A curious reason occurs in N: he says we have 


Ne idvocit none, that will and dare so preye 
For us, and that for as little hire as ye, 
two] That helpen for an Ave-mary or tweye. 


This is not irreverence, but pure medizval simplicity and bluntness. 


? IT omitted to state in Part I. that the engraving of Thomas Chaucer's Seal was 
used in the last Number by kind permission of the Society of Antiquaries. The seal 
of John Chaucer has never before been engraved. 

2 Which he translated from the French because its sentiments were his own. 

8 Though I have teen a very beast of the field in knowledge and in deed. 
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How he will goall round a subject, such as one of the passions, 
and present it from every point of view, like a sculptor rather than 
a painter ! 

Jealousy, that ‘perilous fyr that in the bedstraw bredith,’ and 
anger,' and love, he thoroughly examines. The latter passion 
was regarded so much more seriously in the middle ages than it is 
now, that it was held to be a duty and a sacred bond, almost a 
religion. It was seen to be the strongest refining influence upon 
the rudeness of man: and with woman’s improving position in the 
house and amended tastes and education, love-making came to be 
a subject of constant and popular discussion, studied as a fine art, 
and regulated by set laws and even a special tribunal of judges, 
which all appears to us odd enough, but it accounts for Chaucer's 
alluding to love so often. 

' At the Festival in the ‘ Knight’s Tale’ Chaucer declines to 

enumerate all the joyous entertainments :— 

Ne who sat first ne laste upon the deis, 

What ladies fayrest ben, or best dancing, 

Ne who most felingly speketh of love. 
Young people had to get their hands in early, and in the ancient 
romance of Floris and Blanchflor we read that children were put 
to school to learn to write ‘ Letres et vers d’amors en cire’ (letters 
and verses of love on the wax). 

Therefore Chaucer continually puts in a Jittle allusion to the 
grande passion : viz. its independence— 

Love wil not be constraigned by maisterie : 
When maistrie cometh, the god of love anon 
Beteth his wings, and farwel! he is gone. (Franklin's Tale.) 
its liberty — 
Love is a thing, as any spirit, fre. (1b.) 
its patience— 
Loke, who that is most patiént in love 
He is at his avauntage al above. (Zb.) 


its evanescence— 
Love is nat olde as when that it is younge. (Clerk's Tale.) 
its close in pain— 


blown] Love, too wyde yblowe,' 
sown] Yields bitter fruyt, though sweté sede be sowe. ( Troilus.) 


its varied power— 


For some folks wol be wonné for richesse, 
And som for strokés, som for gentilesse. (Miller's Tale.) 


? Some amusing instances of the sin of anger occur in the ‘Summoner’s Tale.’ 


VOL, XLVIII. NO. CXC. M 
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Again, its strong, haunting memories, how prettily he describes 
them in Troilus’s case : '— 


Fro thennés forth he rydeth up and down 
came } And everythynge com hym to rémembraiince 
As he rode forth by the places of the town 
once] In which he whilom haddé his plesaunce. 
saw] Lo! yonder saugh I myn owen lady daunce : 
And in that temple, with her eyen clere 
Me caughté firste my righté lady deere. 


And yonder have I herd ful lustily 
Mi deré herté laugh: and yonder playe 
once, and] Saugh I hire oones, ek ful blisfully: 
And yonder oones to me gan she saye, 
‘ Now, goodé sweté ! love me wel, I praye.’ 
began] And yonder so gladly gan she me beholde 
That to the deth myn herte is to her holde, 


And at that corner in the yonder hous, 
most beloved] Herd I myn alderlevest lady deere 
So wommanly, with vois melodyous 
Singen—so wel, so goodely, and so clere, 
That in my soulé yit me thynketh I here 
sound] The blisful sown: and in that yonder place 
her} My lady first me tooke unto hire grace. ( Troilus, Book V.) 


and its difficulties— 


The life so short, the craft so long to lerne, 
Th’assay so hard, so sharp the conquering, 
timid, far] The dredefull joy alway that flit so yerne 
All this mene I by Love~ (Parliament of Birds.) 


And very quaint and true and pretty are the images evoked. 


CHAUCER’S PICTURESQUENESS. 


What graphic pictures there are in the capital ‘Summoner’s 
Tale’ of middle-class life, and the way in which the people were 
cajoled, bullied, drained of their goods by the limitors? for the 
raising of the massive cathedrals we still wonder at and worship 
in: what pictures of lordly life, and feudal powers such as we have 
no parallel for ! 

How picturesque is the ‘ Reeve’s Prologue,’ in which the old 
fellow, half pathetically, half humorously, compares himself to 
an old horse, to a medlar,to a leek, to a half-empty tun, with 
other sprightly images, but says that old men like a laugh some- 
times, 

1 Out of these three stanzas, only six lines of the first are Englished from 
Boceaccio: the rest are Chaucer's own. The whole of ‘ Troilus’ is technically splendid 
work. 

2 Ecclesiastical beggars, each limited to a special district, 
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As many a yere as it is passed henne 
run] Sin that my tappe of life began to rerne. 
surely} For sikerly, when I was born, anon 
go] Deth drew the tappe of lif, and let it gon: 
run] And ever sith, hath so the tappe y-ronne 
Til that almost al empty is the tonne. 


How exquisite is his portrait of the pretty wife, in the ‘ Miller’s 
Tale!’ How deep his knowledge of man—and woman ! 

That Chaucer was not quite happy in his domestic life may 
be surmised from his far more frequent ‘ hits’ at unworthy wives 
than his quotations of happy husbands. In his ‘Shipman’s Tale’ 
he gives a two-edged blow both at extravagant wives and at 
worldly friendship, which doubtless hit somebody hard. Mark 
the sparkles of wit, like the flashes of a diamond, all ways at once 
.~one of Chaucer’s strong characteristics. 


A marchaunt whilom dwelled at Seint Denys, 
wise] That riché was—for which, men hild him wys. 
wife] A wyf he had, of excellent beaute, 

And companable, and reverent was she: 

Which is a thing that causeth more despence 

Than worth is al the chere and reverence 

festivals} That men doon hem at festes or at daunces. 

Such salutaciouns and continaunces 

Passeth, as deth the schadow on a wal, 


Madame Chaucer must have liked that, especially if she had 
dared to feel flattered at the ‘continaunces’ of the nobles she 
met in the Savoy Palace. And the other little implied hint, that 
if the husband does not pay up some one else must, may also have 
been soothing to her. 

But, on the other hand, how simple are his tastes, how tenderly 
he speaks of old age, of little children, of a good woman like 
Constance: in ‘Troilus’ he says he would rather write of a true 
than a false woman; and while he pities poor betrayed Troilus,’ 
he does not forget the weaker vessels who oftenest suffer :— 


Ne say I nat this all onely for these men, 
But most for women that betraied be. 


How joyously he watches the daisy— 


Knelyng alway til it unclosed was 
Uppon the smalé, softé, sweté gras— 


and the ‘ vyolet al newe, and fresche pervynke’ (Fr. pervenche, 
periwinkle), and ‘the lilye on her stalke grene,’ and the may- 
blossoms ‘ partie whyte and rede.’ How he notes the glimpsing 
of eyes through the leaves, the squirrels sitting up on the branches 
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‘ making feasts,’ the hives of bees, the fun of stamping for eels, 
the rooks’ nests on the great trees, and a thousand things showing 
so strong a love of country sights and sounds, animals and birds, 
and such knowledge of them, that we half suspect he was not 
brought up as a boy in London town. 

His humour is often as subtle as his broad fun is simple. He 
knew his audience: he addressed all ranks, writing for coarse 
folk as well as dainty ones, though the greater part of his poems 
are not coarse at all. The few are easily severed. 

How neat are some of the touches in the early part of the 
‘Summoner’s Tale’! what readiness of answer! what vigorous 
character-drawing! He is like Rembrandt and Teniers in one, 
with the finish of Gerhard Douw. To read Chaucer closely is 
really to live for the moment in the fourteenth century; to hear 
the talk and see the faces of the whole people. Shakespeare never 
did as much for his time. He gave us philosophy, thoughts, 
fancy, dramatic action, but we do not get from him a whole 
century alive again, a whole nation speaking for itself, class by 
class, the real English home-life, men and their thoughts at once: 
the colours, the manners, the accent, the dress, the characters, 
the sentiments, the science—town, field, park and river scenery, 
farmhouse, inn, castle, and wharf, all brought back to us, down to 
the very scent of them, down to the cat driven from the best seat, 
the pet dog, bird, and the coals on the fire. We get that from 
Chaucer. 

He laughs at lovers—we almost see his gesture as he 
speaks :— 

Into a stodye he fell sodeinly, 
odd style] As doth these lovers in here quainté geres, 
Now in the croppé, now doun in the breres, 
Now up—now doun—as boket in a welle. (Knight's Tale.) 
He laughs at loiterers :— 
For when a chambre afire is, or an halle, 
rescue] Wel more nede is, it sodeynly rescowe 
ask | Than to disputen, and axe amongés alle— 
fallen - How is this candle in the strawe ifalle ? 
affair] Ah! benedicite! for al among that fare 
The harm is done—and farewel feldéfare ! ( Trotlus.) 

We see how the wooden, straw-carpeted house got burnt 
down. 

Chaucer—no swearer in that swearing age—always accents 
‘ benedicite!’ as though it had only three beats, like demi-semi- 
quavers among quavers. His expression ‘ Farewell, fieldfare !’ 
means always, There’s an end to it! When the fieldfare took its 
flight the season was irrevocably at an end. 
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No one ever uttered loftier words on the meaning of true 
‘ gentrie,’ in the sense of gentle birth, or words that better com- 
mend themselves to an honest republican age, though they were 
reiterated by a courtier. 

He puts a very earnest protest into the wife of Bath’s mouth 
against those who, ‘ boren of a gentil house, . . . . n’yl himselve 
doo no gentil dedes;’ only ‘a villain’s sinful dedes makith a 
cherl,’ he says, and follows it up with the prettiest definition of 
noble descent, quite epigrammatic in its grace and truth :— 

For gentilesse n’ is but the renomée 

Of thine auncestres '— 
with a warmth that almost seems a personal reproof to some 
man of rank, especially as in the ‘Romaunt of the Rose’ and in 
his fine ‘ Balade of Gentilesse,’ as well as in the Wife’s Tale, he 
repeats so much in the same strain. 

Had some one twitted Geoffrey Chaucer with his vintner 
parentage, and called forth this reprisal? or was Chaucer a radical 
at heart? . His adoption of the unfashionable views of Wyclif 
(Wyclif was supported by the Duke of Lancaster for political 
reasons, but unfashionable still) seems to suggest the possibility. 


CHAUCER’S ‘ DULNESS.’ 


It is curious how often we still see the ignorant remark in 
print that Chaucer is so dull, so difficult to follow, and therefore 
so unfit for young people’s reading. It is still often said that he 
never throws any light on contemporary events, that all his 
characters are alike, mere lay-figures whose clothes he describes 
with long verbosity. One cries, that busy persons cannot read 
old poetry for pleasure; another opines, that schoolboys need not 
wade through it for ‘ exams,’ because it is useless for whatever pro- 
fessions they intend to adopt ; but these reiterated protests against 
Chaucer studies are the strongest proof of how increasingly valued, 
and understood, and talked and written about, Chaucer is. 

Well, the difficulties are much overstated. His occasional 
coarseness is greatly exaggerated : he has nothing of the evil un- 
wholesomeness of most French and many English modern novels.? 
His characters are splendidly varied and true to nature, as I have 
often shown. And dull!—where is his dulness? in his want of 
brain? in his want of insight ? in his want of feeling, or of fun, 
or of beauty of thought, words, or images? in his want of interest ? 
All these wants are in the reader only, not in our English Homer. 

1 i.e. your gentilesse is not your own glory, but the glory of your forefathers. 


; * Does not Eustache Deschamps laud him as ‘a Socrates in philosophy, a Seneca 
in morals, and an Angel in conduct ’? 
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Those who have ever read twenty lines of Chaucer must laugh 
at such intrepid stupidity in critics who haven’t; and that they 
haven’t, is abundantly proved by their remarks. Long as are 
Chaucer’s Tales, and valued for being so when books were rare, their 
length is crowded with rich detail, as Van Eyck’s pictures are. 
I hope to show that both for pleasure and for real service in 
‘exams’ Chaucer is good and even needful reading; but I will 
take the pleasure-seeker first. 


CHAUCER’S COSTUME PICTURES. 


To begin with, I will point out that Chaucer's entire works 
were not written for the sake of the millinery. As well might we 
say that the human race are born only to put on clothes because 
we casually wear some. Chaucer’s touches all have a meaning and 
a purpose. Art was in his day far more than now the indispens- 
able companion of life; to some extent it was the forerunner and 
substitute ; on porch, wall, window, nay, on the very household 
furniture and dress itself; of our immense popular literature, our 
schools, museums, and picture galleries. It was natural that at 
such a time dress should have been much remarked, and that 
Chaucer should have sketched the entire full-length of a man 
rather than the head only. 

In Florence, at one time, costume was ruled by no special law, 
but every one set the fashion for himself; his style of cut and 
colouring, the device, or motto, on sleeve or border, were of course 
the normal reflection of his own mind, and a man’s dress was 
regarded almost as a part of his character. And why not? Can 
we deny how dependent we are even to-day on clothing? We 
cannot get away from it at any time, it denotes our status, affects 
our health, influences ourselves and others in various ways. The 
word ‘becoming’ has acquired a technical meaning, apart from what 
beseems our means and position; and our apparel plays a more 
important part than our skin in every event of our life, whether 
it be holiday, mourning, marriage, or official garb. 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries all this was more pro- 
nounced, and, with such ideas rooted and avowed in Florence, England 
could not but reflect them, for all our culture and comforts were 
pouring in from that advanced source. Therefore Chaucer’s careful 
descriptions of dress are most precious, not only because they 
make more vivid his presentment of characteristic figures, but 
because they show how costume then took its logical place as a 
branch of art; not that the dress made the man, but that it was 
inseparable from him because the man made the dress. 
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But setting aside his costumes— and, you will observe, he only 
sketches the dress in his portraits, not his ideal or borrowed 
figures—nothing can be less ‘ verbose’ and ‘dull, and more pic- 
turesque and pretty, than Chaucer’s miniatures by the way, 
whether landscapes or portraits of knights and ladies. 


CHAUCER FOR PLEASURE, 


In my ‘Chaucer for Schools’ I included some fragments stolen 
from the ‘ Legend of Good Women’ and the ‘ Parliament of Birds,’ 
for the convenience of those young scholars who are prejudiced 
against Chaucer as a dry and wordy writer, and who, if unwilling 
to plunge into the whole sweet depths of Chaucer’s main, might 
enjoy these little palmfuls brought from the sea. 

Both these poems, the ‘ House of Fame,’ ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ 
the ‘ Complaint of Mars and Venus,’ ‘Queen Annelida and False 
Arcite,’ and indeed all the Minor Poems (which are by no means 
inferior to the ‘Canterbury Tales’ in their way), are brimful of 
pleasant and brilliant images and pointed allusions. Severed 
from the context, I have found many bits, therefore, favourites 
with children. The mildest poetaster could have written nothing * 
simpler: the greatest singer could sing no sweetlier: and there 
is not one of our best poets since his day who does not owe a great 
debt to Chaucer. Lydgate, Stephen Hawes, and Spenser copied 
him minutely, with success according totheir powers. Tennyson, 
Swinburne, and many moderns go back again and again to draw 
honest bucketfuls from his rich fount of close detail, musical 
repetition, and alliterative force. His rhyme and his rhythm seldom 
swerve. He is the most natural of poets. His garden scenes, 
with their sweet habitats of all fresh, free, wild things, happy in 
their natural order, have all the fragrance and movement of 
English scenery carried into them, and the details of scampering 
rabbits, and peeping eyes of timid hart and hind, and strong . 
running streams, down to the live tints upon the fishes, are most 
quaint and charming. The description of the numerous birds 
choosing their mates on Valentine’s Day (‘ Parliament of Birds’) 
shows a large knowledge of wild creatures’ habits, and the legends 
concerning them, from the first scene of the noisy feathered folk 
crowding so that Chaucer has hardly room to stand, to the last 
naturalistic touch when the birds tire of the speechifying— 


The noyse of fowlés for to be delivered 
So lowdé rang, ‘ Have done, and let us wend,’ 


The brief picture of a sea fight (* Legend of Good Women”) is one 
of the few of the kind which Chaucer has left us, and is interesting 
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for its details of the ancient manner of attack. It has been said 
of Chaucer thut he scarcely alludes to contemporary events, and 
makes no mention of Edward the Third’s ceaseless wars, in one 
of which he himself was certainly present. 

Chaucer was less a soldier than an artist, and his scenes of 
fierce combat, when they occur, have tempted him through their 
picturesqueness, not his ferocity. Indeed, Chaucer repeatedly 
expresses his dislike of painful images and dismal tales, and his 
experience of his one battle (of which we may trace hints in the 
early part of the ‘ Knight’s Tale’), when he was taken prisoner and 
ransomed for 16/. (=160/.), may have been too disagreeable for 
his pen. He does, indeed, refer to contemporary events very fre- 
quently, but it is by hints by the way, not long descriptions ; and a 
careful study of his works will tell us much that was going on, and 
how it was regarded in England.! 


CHAUCER’S SIDE-LOOKS, 


For instance, does he pass unnoticed Alchemy, the scientific 
mania of the day, to which, with all its failures and impostures, 
modern chemistry owes somuch? No, his‘ Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale’ 
betrays a technical knowledge which he may have paid dearly for. 
Does he overlook the Renascence, just breaking in Italy, a bud 
hardly conscious of its own importance and vitality ? the revival of 
the Aristotelian philosophy, and the accompanying impression on 
costume of the new worship of the antique? No; what else does 
he refer to when he says in the ‘ Parliament of Birds’ :— 


For out of oldé fieldés, as men saithe, 
Cometh al this new corne fro yere to yere ; 

And out of oldé bookés, in goode faithe, 
Cometh all this new science that men lere. 


And in the ‘ Knight’s Tale,’ when enumerating the ultra-gorgeous 
character of the trappings worn—every man setting the fashion for 
himself, as was encouraged in Florence—he tells us explicitly :— 


There n’is no newé guise that it n’as olde. 
The classic parodies were already coming in, as I showed in my 


* Art of Decoration’ that they came. 
He alludes to the frightful conditions of feudal barbarism 


Chaucer's reference in the Monk’s Tale to Bernabo Visconti, the ‘Scourge of 
Lombardie’ (perhaps written by command, not spontaneously); to the King of 
Cyprus who captured Alexandria in 1365, and to Peter of Spain whose daughter 
became John of Gaunt’s second wife, sufficiently show how popular were passing 
allusions, and the importance of those particular personages and their actions, 
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abroad (‘ Legend of Good Women’) in some pointed advice aimed 
straight at royalty, and it is noteworthy that the poem was ex- 
pressly sent to the queen Anne, Richard II.’s wife. 


This shold a rightwise lord have in his thought, 

And nat be like tiraunts of Lombardie. 
Again, he alludes to the English riots under Wat Tyler, so 
threatening to the Duke of Lancaster, though Lancaster’s 
friends naturally sneered at such ebullitions, in the ‘Nun’s 
Priest’s Tale,’ 1381, 


people] Certés he Jakké Strawe and his meinie 
Ne maden never shoutés half so shril 
When that thay wolden eny Flemyng kill; 


tne ‘ Fleming’ being John of Gaunt (Ghent, where he was born) ; 
and when we read what he says of the Summoner, we see the sort 
of ruffian whose brutality to Tyler’s child is said to have caused 
that revolt. He frequently speaks of the ravages of the pestilences, 
about the time when they swept England, and ina way which 
shows painfully how common they were. For instance, in the 
‘ Pardoner’s Tale ’— 


He hath a thousand slain this pestilence. 


This pestilence ! as one might say, this spring, or this harvest 
—a surely recurring season. There is a slight allusion to the 
logical contentions between the Nominalists and the Realists in 
the Pardoner’s Tale : 


These cokes how they stamp, and streyne, and grynd, 
And torne substaunce into acctdent——’ 


The Realists asserted that everything has a substance, distinct 
from form, taste, colour, smell, &c., which are accidents; and 
Chaucer says that cooks so change the nature and appearance of 
meats that the substance and accidents are confounded. 

His allusions to well-known names and books, modern and 
classic, are continual. Again, how often he hints at the 
state of the Church, not in the bluff angry tone of Langland, 
but with arrows of wit, and a grimace that cut deeper, though 
in such a way that the better members of that Church could 
not but support him. He rebukes the Throne, as he rebukes the 
Church, in so guarded a fashion that he carries every hearer with 
him. His Balade sent to Richard II. reproves the king, but 
may seem to flatter him. His shrewd satire in the ‘ Merchant’s 
Tale,’ on never contradicting a great man, is keen enough, but 
might have been read at court without offence. 
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Take of me [says he] 
this motif, 
I have now ben a court-man all my lif, 
And God wot, though that I unworthy be, 
I havé stonden in ful gret degré 
Abouten lordés in ful high estat: 
them] Yet had I never with non of hem debat. 
T never hem contraried trewely. 
know] I wot well that my lord can more than I: 
What that he saith, I holde it firm and stable ; 
I say the same, or ellés things semblable, 
A ful gret fool is any counseloir, 
That serveth any lord of high honoir, 
once] That dare presume, or oones thinken it, 
That his counseil shuld passe his lordé’s wit, 
Nay, lordés ben no fooles ! 


Shrewdly could he sketch portraits—his pages teem with them— 
and shrewdly could he veil them too, no doubt. How he found time 
to observe and read and sketch so much is wondrous in the midst 
of his heavy business responsibilities—the very business that had so 
painful and numbing an effect on Nathaniel Hawthorne—and his 
enforced residence now in Thames Street, now in Greenwich, while 
boarding all the ships between those places, now in the Savoy 
Palace, now on toilsome journeys along bad foreign roads and in 
strange, perhaps dangerous, quarters. 

I need not here quote more of his hints by the way: there are 
plenty, but Chaucer wrote for contemporaries, who did not want to 
be told what they knew and every one was talking of. The smart 
side-glance was enough to call forth the nod, or twinkle in the 
hearer’s eye, or frown, or blush, or sigh. They could read between 
the lines easily, where we flounder. But I am convinced that the 
more we know of the events of the time, the more we shall see that 
Chaucer knew and felt. 

We must remember that so strong and dangerous was thought 
the influence of his satires long after his life, that in the reign of 
Henry VIII. ‘Chaucer’s books’ barely escaped the condemnation 
of Parliament (Act of 34 Henry VIII.). Their intrinsic goodness 
saved them: a majority managed to exempt them from prohibi- 
tion, as ‘ fables only.’ 

But he was rather the critic than the actor: his nature was 
tender, generous, elevated: and it is probable from the facts in 
his life that he was no good business-man, his faculties were loftier, 
and the razor latterly resented having to hack blocks. Alas! 
how many more works of his we might have had, if his time had 


not been already too much frittered on scaffoldings and customs 
rolls ! 
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And now as regards the fitness of his works in school and other 
* exams.’ 


CHAUCER FOR PROFIT. 


Chaucer’s works occupy a place in the ‘exams’ in many of 
our higher and middle grade s¢hools now, and for the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich: and if some obstacles most trouble- 
some to young students were lessened, as they might easily be, his 
charming ‘ Tales’ and hardly less charming ‘ Minor Poems’ would 
be still more popular with masters and scholars. 

Why? Just because Chaucer is the spokesman of England at 
a most remarkable period, and throws a light on his time which 
no afterborn could do. 

The value of ‘all-round’ culture, and especially of historical 
culture, is increasingly recognised, as mental training fitting a man 
the better for whatever position he means to occupy. The superi- 
ority of the German workman, and the German soldier, in his own 
business, just because his education has given him some knowledge 
of things outside his own business, may be quoted in proof: and 
I have been assured of this by many employers, and persons in a 
position to know. 

It may be objected by some that classics and English literature 
are useless to a military man, Sir Walter Scott to a sailor, Chaucer 
and Dante to a civil servant going to India, music and languages 
to an artisan. But those who know better are aware that ‘ Greek 
and Latin’ mean the study of life and character, they mean history, 
geography, politics, logic, philosophy, perception of beauty of 
thought and grace of diction—in a word, general culture. Medi- 
eval poetry, properly selected, means history, philology, and many 
things besides versemaking—general culture again. Music is 
universally felt to be a refining influence, even upon one who pre- 
fers the public-house: and the meanest workman in a firm may 
rise to an important post on the strength of being a linguist. 

Well, some are of opinion that young people should not have 
pleasant lesson-books: they get interested and excited, and ‘skip’ 
in order to get more and more pith, while a dull book they plod 
through, don’t care what is coming, and learn the task more 
slowly. But will they learn it more well? Is it not the pith, not 
the mere clothing and words, which is needful to retain? If a 
boy misses the words in the spirit sometimes, is he not in a better 
position than his parrot-fellow, who learns the dull words, almost 
meaningless after his long ‘ grind,’ and forgets everything connected 
with it except his boredom? The brain, interested, is excited 
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surely to the best work, and I cannot agree that lesson-books can 
be too interesting. Let them be explained, brightened, lightened, 
let the child enjoy and love the work. He is more likely to grow 
up a thinking man. He is more likely to gain the habit of 
looking for knowledge and acquiring new tastes. 

If a man knows nothing at all of the arts, he is likely to take a 
narrow view of the sciences. If his mind is generally untrained, 
if he is ignorant of the history of his own country and country- 
men, he will take a less enlightened view of his own trade or pro- 
fession, and never profit by any of those side-lights which shew men 
the relation of their own pursuit to every other. 

Properly to read any old writer is to read biography and to 
remember dates. To read Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, Bacon, is 
at least to observe fixed landmarks; you associate the date with 
the writer, and many other events and names cling round it. 
‘ Dates are useful,’ says a distinguished authority on education,! ¢ as 
fixed points of comparison round which all my constantly increasing 
acquaintance with England and its history, and with other places, 
will cluster and arrange itself:’ and in English history the dates of 
Edward III. and Chaucer are surely among the grand centres that 
a large portion of our annals may be said to revolve around. 

The rational way of learning dates, Mr. Fitch points out, is to 
become interested in the great names and actions which belong to 
the dates—not a dry list of crimes and bloodshed, appealing neither 
to the youthful sympathies nor experience (perhaps the main reason 
of children’s dislike of their history-lessons), but a list rather of high 
thoughts and grand discoveries, put in the finest dress or expres- 
sion bya contemporary man. Pictures and poetry here subserve a 
similar purpose. 

It would often throw light on the wars and political disturb- 
ances and crimes which young people must get up, to know 
something of the daily life and habits of thought, the state of 
religion and science, when the events happened. I hope I have 
shown already that Chaucer presents a mine of wealth to all who 
care about the fourteenth century, or who love thought, mirth, 
and beauty. 

Many teachers confess that in schools biography is too much 
neglected. ‘Every one knows how much more attractive is the 
life of a person than a history of mere events,’ says Mr. Fitch; but 
if we can link the man to the events, we gain doubly. It is one of 
the many merits of Mr. Green’s ‘Short History of the English 
People’ that so much personal interest is brought to clothe the 


1J.G. Fitch, Lectures on Teaching (Cambridge University Press). 
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hollow skeleton of ordinary English History. The great names set 
in their due places are living men and women, whether good or 
bad, whether understood or not: but every minute sketch demands 
enlarging and filling in. There is no better exponent of the 
fourteenth century than Geoffrey Chaucer, as far as he describes 
it—and he certainly describes an immense deal. If his pictures 
are chiefly seen by the summer light of his own sweet and rather 
easy nature, we may correct them by the fierce satires of Lang- 
land: but Langland is a less safe and a far less pleasing guide, 
take him all round, than Chaucer, if we must content ourselves 
with one. 

It was with this view that I published some years ago my 
‘Chaucer for Children’ and ‘Chaucer for Schools,’ and selected 
the brightest gems from his most attractive tales and poems, as 
pegs to hang instructive notes upon: and I am gratified to find 
how many have been led for the first time to read Chaucer through 
my humble efforts to simplify his beauties. After all, it is the 
history and biography which are of chief value—when we reach 
them—not the difficulties. The nut is wholesome and nutritious : 
why not break the hard shell for the unaccustomed teeth ? 

Some compilers seem to try to make the task as hard as 
possible by using the quaintest text and the strangest print. 
They indubitably deter every hesitating reader. 

And those young students who have no choice, because they 
must get the stuff up, feel their hearts sink and their heads ache 
with the effort to achieve three things at once: viz. (1) understand 
the story, (2) apply the hints it contains, and (3) learn a new 
language meanwhile. This last might well be spared as far as 
possible. The mere reference every minute to a glossary at the 
end of the book and notes in the centre of it, the mere turning 
over leaves again and again, and searching up and down the pages 
for a word, is an immense and needless extra fatigue and waste of 
time. The end is the same—to get through the book. As I said 
before, it.is the nut which nourishes, not the utmost fatigue in 
getting at it. 

I think the easiest text should always be used, or else a 
modern version admitted alongside; wntil the student cares to 
compare readings, or to study the formation of the language. 
The glossary should be as near as possible to the hard word, and 
the comment at the foot of the same page: for the object is, that 
Chaucer should be read, not the reader tormented. I think, more- 
over— pace the sternest Chaucerian critics—that there would be no 
harm done, but much good, by modernising every word which does 
not affect the rhythm ; thatis, for popular reading. The final is 
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constantly needed to keep the even beat of the lines: where it is 
not, it might be innocently expunged ; and other words would bear 
change without injury. Would this line 


Schee rysith upp abaisshud from hir traunce 


be the worse for writing thus— 
She riseth up abashéd from her trance ? 


and which frightens the new reader most ? 

The quaint and mobile spelling in some of the best MSS. 
(we must remember spelling used to be phonetic, and the scribe 
favoured his own dialect), and the marked differences between the 
best texts themselves, such as we find in the ‘Six-Text Edition ” 
published by Mr. Furnivall,' are all stumbling-blocks to the 
ordinary student, quite outside the vital rewards and difficulties of 
Chaucer-reading. 

Whilst giving more time than is really required to Greek and 
Latin, the curriculum of many boys’ schools necessarily excludes 
almost all English reading that could take the place of the 
classics. In the very early days, when we had no English litera- 
ture, it was natural to lay enormous stress on the classics: they 
formed, indeed, the only library extant. But now, when we have 
a vast and splendid literature of our own, beginning with the 
fourteenth-century writers, a vast French, Italian, and German 
literature ready to our hand, it is ridiculous to still sacrifice 
so much to a facility in writing verses in dead languages, or any 
accomplishment which is no sooner mastered than it has to 
be put aside to make room for more useful knowledge. ‘In 
every English school ’ (I again quote Mr. Fitch) ‘something should 
be done to make the scholars proud of their glorious heritage, and 
to animate them with a noble ambition to live lives and to do 
deeds which shall be worthy of it.’ And with respect to the 
Father of English literature, some version of his works, as an able 
critic? observed, ‘ ought to be included in all lists of schoolbooks, 
at least in schools where boys and girls are supposed to be laying 
the foundations of a liberal education,’ 

M. E, HAWEIS. 


1 For the Chaucer Society: to which all who caro for old England ought to 
belong. 

2 This remark was one of the many kindly notices advocating my Chaucer for 
Schools which I take to refer rather to the great poet himself than to my own 
endeayour to show him in a pleasant and natural light. 
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Heart and Aciente: 


A STORY OF THE PRESENT TIME. 


BY WILKIE COLLINS, 


The right of translation is reserved.) 


Cnarter I. 


Tue weary old nineteenth century had advanced into the last 
twenty years of its life. . 

Towards two o’clock in the afternoon, Ovid Vere (of the Royal 
College of Surgeons) stood at the window of his consulting-room in 
London, looking out at the summer sunshine, and the quiet dusty 
street. 

He had received a warning, familiar to the busy men of our 
time—the warning from overwrought Nature, which counsels rest 
after excessive work. With a prosperous career before him, he 
had been compelled (at only thirty-one years of age) to ask a 
colleague to take charge of his practice, and to give the brain 
which he had cruelly wearied a rest of some months to come. On 
the next day he had arranged to embark for the Mediterranean in 
a friend’s yacht. 

An active man, devoted heart and soul to his profession, is not 
a man who can learn the happy knack of being idle at a moment’s 
notice. Ovid found the mere act of looking out of window, and 
wondering what he should do next, more than he had patience to 
endure. 

He turned to his study table. If he had possessed a wife to 
look after him, he would have been reminded that he and his study 
table had nothing in common, under present circumstances. Being 
deprived of conjugal superintendence, he broke through his own 
rules. His restless hand unlocked a drawer, and took out a manu- 
script work on medicine, of his own writing. ‘ Surely,’ he thought, 
‘I may finish a chapter, before I go to sea to-morrow.’ 

His head, steady enough while he was only looking out of 
window, began to swim before he had got to the bottom of a page. 
The last sentences of the unfinished chapter alluded to a matter of 
fact which he had not yet verified. In emergencies of any sort, 
he was a patient man and a man of resource. The necessary 
Verification could be accomplished by a visit to the College of 
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Surgeons, situated in the great square called Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 
Here was a motive for a walk—with an occupation at the end of it, 
which only involved a question to a Curator and an examination 
ofa Specimen. He locked up his manuscript, and set forth for 
Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 


Cuarrer II, 


WueEn two friends happen to meet in the street, do they ever 
look back along the procession of small circumstances which has 
led them both, from the starting point of their own houses, to the 
same spot, at the same time? Not one man in ten thousand has 
probably ever thought of making such a fantastic inquiry as this, 
And consequently not one man in ten thousand, living in the 
midst of reality, has discovered that he is also living in the midst 
of romance. 

From the moment when the young surgeon closed the door of 
his house, he was walking blindfold on his way to a patient in the 
future, who was personally still a stranger to him. He never 
reached the College of Surgeons. He never embarked on his 
friend’s yacht. What were the obstacles which turned him aside 
from the course that he had in view? Nothing but a series of 
trivial circumstances, occurring in the everyday experience of a 
man who goes out for a walk. 

He had only reached the next street, when the first of the 
circumstances presented itself in the shape of a friend’s carriage 
which drew up at his side. A bright benevolent face, encircled by 
bushy white whiskers, looked out of the window, and a hearty 
voice asked him if he had completed his arrangements for a long 
holiday. Having replied to this, Ovid had a question to put, on 
his side. 

‘ How is our patient, Sir Richard ?’ 

‘Out of danger.’ 

‘And what do the other doctors say, now ?’ 

Sir Richard laughed. ‘They say it’s my luck.’ 

‘Not convinced yet?’ 

‘Not in the least. Who has ever succeeded in convincing 
fools? Let’s try another subject. Is your mother reconciled to 
your new plans?’ 

‘I can hardly tell you. My mother is in a state of indescrib- 
able agitation. Her brother’s Will has been found in Italy. 
And his daughter may arrive in England at a moment’s notice.’ 

‘Unmarried ?’ Sir Richard asked slyly. 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘ Any money ?’ 
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Ovid smiled—not cheerfully. ‘Do you think my poor mother 
would be in a state of indescribable agitation if there was not 
money ?’ 

Sir Richard was one of those obsolete elderly persons who 
quote Shakspeare. ‘Ah, well,’ he said, ‘your mother is like 
Kent in King Lear—she’s too old to learn. Is she as fond as 
ever of lace? and as keen as ever after a bargain?’ He handed 
a card out of the carriage window. ‘I have just seen an old 
patient of mine,’ he resumed, ‘in whom I feel a friendly interest. 
She is retiring from business by my advice; and she asks me, of 
all the people in the world, to help her in getting rid of some 
wonderful ‘remnants,’ at ‘an alarming sacrifice!’ My kind 
regards to your mother—and there’s a chance for her. One last 
word, Ovid. Don’t be in too great a hurry to return to work ; 
you have plenty of spare time before you. Look at my wise dog 
here, on the front seat, and learn from him to be idle and happy.’ 

The great physician had another companion, besides his dog. 
A friend, bound his way, had accepted a seat in the carriage. 
‘Who is that handsome young man?’ the friend asked as they 
drove away. 

‘He is the only son of a relative of mine, dead many years 
since, Sir Richard replied. ‘Don’t forget that you have seen 
him.’ 

‘May I ask why?’ 

‘He has not yet reached the prime of life; and he is on the 
way—already far on the way—to be one of the foremost men of 
his time. With a private fortune, he has worked as few surgeons 
work who have their bread to get by their profession. The money 
comes from his late father. His mother has married again. The 
second husband is a lazy, harmless, stupid old fellow, named 
Gallilee ; possessed of one small attraction—fifty thousand pounds, 
grubbed up in trade. There are two little daughters, by the 
second marriage. With such a stepfather as I have described, and, 
between ourselves, with a mother who has rather more than her 
fair share of the jealous, envious, and money-loving propensities 
of humanity, my friend Ovid is not diverted by family influences 
from the close pursuit of his profession. You will tell me, he 
may marry. Well! if he gets a good wife, she will be a circum- 
stance in his favour. But, so far as I know, he is not that sort of 
man. Cooler, a deal cooler, with women than I am—though I 
am old enough to be his father. Let us get back to his profes- 
sional prospects. You heard him ask me about a patient?’ 

‘ Yes,’ 

‘Very good. Death was knocking hard at that patient’s door, 
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when I called Ovid into consultation with myself and with two 
other doctors who differed with me. It was one of the very rare 
cases in which the old practice of bleeding was, to my mind, the 
only treatment to pursue. I never told him that this was the 
point in dispute between me and the other men—and they said 
nothing, on their side, at my express request. He took his time 
to examine and think; and he saw the chance of saving the ~ 
patient by venturing on the use of the lancet, as plainly as I did 
—with my forty years’ experience to teach me! A young man 
with that capacity for discovering the remote cause of disease, 
and with that superiority to the trammels of routine in applying 
the treatment, has no common medical career before him. His 
holiday will set his health right in next to no time. I see nothing 
in his way, at present—not even a woman! But,’ said Sir 
Richard, with the explanatory wink of one eye peculiar (like 
quotation from Shakespeare) to persons of the obsolete old time, 
‘we know better than to forecast the weather, if a petticoat in- 
fluence appears on the horizon. One prediction, however, I do 
risk. If his mother buys any of that lace—I know who will get 
the best of the bargain!’ 

The conditions under which the old doctor was willing to 
assume the character of a prophet never occurred. Ovid remem- 
bered that he was going away on a long voyage—and Ovid was a 
good son. He bought some of the lace, as a present to his 
mother at parting; and, most assuredly, he got the worst of the 
bargain. 

His shortest way back to the straight course, from which he 
had deviated in making his purchase, led him into a by-street, 
near the flower and fruit market of Covent-garden. Here, he 
met with the second in number of the circumstances which at- 
tended his walk. He found himself encountered by an intolerably 
filthy smell. 

The market was not out of the direct way to Lincoln’s Inn- 
fields. He fled from the smell to the flowery and fruity perfumes 
of Covent-garden, and completed the disinfecting process by 
means of a basket of strawberries. 

Why did a poor ragged little girl, carrying a big baby, look 
with such longing eyes at the delicious fruit that, as a kind- 
hearted man, he had no alternative but to make her a present of 
the strawberries? Why did two dirty boy-friends of hers appear 
immediately afterwards with news of Punch in a neighbouring 
street, and lead the little girl away with them? Why did these 
two new circumstances inspire him with a fear that the boys might 
take the strawberries away from the poor child, burdened as she 
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was with a baby almost as big as herself? When we suffer from 
overwrought nerves we are easily disturbed by small misgivings. 
The idle man of wearied mind followed the friends of the street 
drama to see what happened, forgetful of the College of Surgeons 
and finding a new fund of amusement in himself! 

Arrived in the neighbouring street, he discovered that the 
Punch performance had come to an end—like some other dramatic 
performances of higher pretensions—for want of a paying audience. 
He waited at a certain distance, watching the children. His 
doubts had done them an injustice. The boys only said, ‘Give us 
a taste.” And the liberal little girl rewarded their good conduct. 
An equitable and friendly division of the strawberries was made in 
a quiet corner. 

Where—always excepting the case of a miser or a millionaire 
—is the man to be found who could have returned to the pursuit 
of his own affairs, under these circumstances, without encouraging 
the practice of the social virtues by a present of a few pennies ? 
Ovid was not that man. 

Putting back in his breast pocket the bag in which he was 
accustomed to carry small coins for small charities, his hand 
touched something which felt like the envelope of a letter. He 
took it out—looked at it with an expression of annoyance and sur- 
prise—and once more turned aside from the direct way to Lincoln’s 
Inn-fields. 

The envelope contained his last prescription. Having occasion 
to consult the ‘ Pharmacopeia,’ he had written it at home, and 
had promised to send it to the patient immediately. In the ab- 
sorbing interest of making his preparations for leaving England, 
it had remained forgotten in his pocket for nearly two days. The 
one means of setting this unlucky error right, without further 
delay, was to deliver his prescription himself, and to break through 
his own rules for the second time, by attending to a case of illness 
—purely as an act of atonement. 

The patient lived in a house nearly opposite to the British 
Museum. In this northward direction he now set his face. 

He made his apologies, and gave his advice—and, getting out 
again into the street, tried once more to shape his course for the 
College of Surgeons. Passing the walled garden of the British 
Museum, he looked towards it—and paused. What had stopped 
him, this time ? Nothing but a tree, fluttering its bright leaves in 
the faint summer air. 

A marked change showed itself in his face. 

The moment before, he had been passing in review the curious 
little interruptions which had attended his walk, and had wondered 
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humorously what would happen next. Two women, meeting him, 
and seeing a smile on his lips, had said to each other, ‘ There goes 
a happy man.’ If they had encountered him now, they might have 
reversed their opinion. They would have seen a man thinking 
of something once dear to him, in the far and unforgotten past. 

He crossed over the road to the side-street which faced the 
garden. His head drooped ; he moved mechanically. Arrived in 
the street, he lifted his eyes, and stood (within nearer view of it) 
looking at the tree. 

Hundreds of miles away from London, under another tree of 
that gentle family, this man—so cold to women in after life—had 
made child-love, in the days of his boyhood, to a sweet little 
cousin long since numbered with the dead. The present time, 
with its interests and anxieties, passed away like the passing of a 
dream. Little by little, as the minutes followed each other, his 
sore heart felt a calming influence, breathed mysteriously from 
those fluttering leaves. Still forgetful of the outward world, he 
wandered slowly up the street; living in the old scenes; thinking, 
not unhappily now, the old thoughts. 

Where, in all London, could he have found a solitude more 
congenial to a dreamer in daylight ? 

The broad district, stretching northward and eastward from 
the British Museum, is like the quiet quarter of a country town 
set in the midst of the roaring activities of the largest city in the 
world. Here, you can cross the road, without putting limb or life 
in peril. Here, when you are idle, you can saunter and look about, 
safe from collision with merciless straight-walkers whose time is 
money and whose destiny is business. Here, you may meet un- 
disturbed cats on the pavement, in the full glare of noontide, and 
may watch, through the railings of the squares, children at play 
on grass that almost glows with the lustre of the Sussex Downs. 
This haven of rest is alike out of the way of fashion and of business; 
and is yet within easy reach of the one and the other. Ovid 
paused in a vast and silent square. If his little cousin had lived, 
he might perhaps have seen his children at play in some such 
secluded place as this. 

The birds were singing blithely in the trees. A tradesman’s 
boy, delivering fish to the cook, and two girls watering flowers at 
a window, were the only living creatures near him, as he roused 
himself and looked round. 

Where was the College? Where were the Curator and tle 
Specimen? Those questions brought with them no feeling of 
unxiety or surprise; they crossed his mind like passing shadows. 
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He turned, in a half-awakened way, without a wish or a purpose— 
turned, and listlessly looked back. 

Two foot passengers, dressed in mourning garments, were 
rapidly approaching him. One of them, as they came nearer, 
proved to be an aged woman. The other was a girl. 

He drew aside to let them pass. They looked at him with the 
lukewarm curiosity of strangers, as they went by. The girl’s eyes 
and his eyes met. Only the glance of an instant—and its influ- 
ence held him for life. 

She went swiftly on, as little impressed by the chance meeting 
as the old woman at her side. Without stopping to think—with- 
out being capable of thought—Ovid followed them. As a matter 
of absolute necessity, the magnet draws to it the steel. As a 
matter of absolute necessity, the girl drew to her the man. Never 
before had he done what he was doing now; he was, literally, out 
of himself. He saw them ahead of him; and he saw nothing 
else. 

Towards the middle of the square, they turned aside into a 
street on the left. A concert-hall was in the street—with doors 
open for an afternoon performance. They entered the hall, Still 
out of himself, Ovid followed them. 


Cuarter ITI. 


A room of magnificent size ; furnished with every conventional 
luxury that money can buy; lavishly provided with newspapers 
and books of reference ; lighted by tall windows in the day-time, 
and by gorgeous chandeliers at night, may be nevertheless one of 
the dreariest places of rest and shelter that can be found on the 
civilised earth. Such places exist, by hundreds, in those hotels of 
monstrous proportions and pretensions which now engulph the 
traveller who ends his journey on the pier or the platform. It 
may be that we feel ourselves to be strangers among strangers—it 
may be that there is something innately repellent in splendid 
carpets and curtains, chairs and tables, which have no social asso- 
ciations to recommend them—it may be that the mind loses its 
elasticity under the inevitable restraint on friendly communication, 
which expresses itself in lowered tones and instinctive distrust of 
our next neighbour—but this alone is certain: life, in the public 
drawing-room of a great hotel, is life with all its liveliest emana- 
tions perishing miserably in an exhausted receiver. 

On the same day, and nearly at the same hour, when Ovid had 
left his house, two women sat in a corner of the public room in 
one of the largest of the railway hotels latterly built in London. 
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Without observing it themselves, they were objects of curiosity 
to their fellow-travellers. They spoke to each other in a foreign 
language. They were dressed in deep mourning—with an absence 
of fashion and a simplicity of material which attracted the notice 
of every other woman in the room. One of them wore a black 
veil over her grey hair. Her hands were brown, and knotty at the 
joints; her eyes looked unnaturally bright for her age ; innumer- 
able wrinkles crossed and re-crossed her skinny face; and her 
aquiline nose (as one of the ladies present took occasion to 
remark) was so disastrously like the nose of the great Duke of 
Wellington as to be an offensive feature in the face of a woman. 

The lady’s companion, being a man, took a more merciful 
view. ‘She can’t help being ugly,’ he whispered. ‘ But see how 
she looks at the girl with her. A good old creature, I say, if ever 
there was one yet.’ The lady eyed him, as only a jealous woman 
can eye her husband, and whispered back, ‘Of course you’re in 
love with that slip of a girl!’ 

She was a slip of a girl—and not even a tall slip. At seven- 
teen years of age, it was doubtful whether she would ever grow to 
a better height. 

But a girl who is too thin, and not even so tall as the 
Venus de’ Medici, may still be possessed of personal attractions. 
It was not altogether a matter of certainty, in this case, that the 
attractions were sufficiently remarkable to excite general admira- 
tion. The fine colour and the plump healthy cheeks, the broad 
smile, the regular teeth, the well-developed mouth, and the 
promising bosom, which form altogether the average type of 
beauty found in the purely bred English maiden, were not among 
the noticeable charms of the small creature in gloomy black 
shrinking into a corner of the big room. She had very little 
colour of any sort to boast of. Her hair was of so light a brown 
that it just escaped being flaxen; but it had the negative merit 
of not being forced down to her eyebrows, and twisted into the 
hideous curly-wig which exhibits a liberal equality of ugliness on 
the heads of women in the present day. There was a delicacy of 
finish in her features—in the nose and the lips especially—a 
sensitive changefulness in the expression of her eyes (too dark in 
themselves to be quite in harmony with her light hair); anda 
subtle yet simple witchery in her rare smile, which atoned, in 
some degree at least, for want of complexion in the face and of 
flesh in the figure. Men might dispute her claims to beauty—but 
no one could deny that she was, in the common phrase, an inter- 
esting person. Grace and refinement ; a quickness of apprehension 
and a vivacity of movement, suggestive of some foreign origin; a 
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childish readiness of wonder, in the presence of new objects, and 
perhaps, under happier circumstances, a childish playfulness with 
persons whom she loved, were all characteristic attractions of the 

modest stranger who was in charge of the ugly old woman, and 

who was palpably the object of that wrinkled duenna’s devoted 

love. 

A travelling writing-case stood open onatablenear them. In 
an interval of silence the girl looked at it reluctantly. They had 
been talking of family affairs—and had spoken in Italian, so as to 
keep their domestic secrets from the ears of the strangers about 
them. The old woman was the first to resume the conversation. 

‘My Carmina, you really ought to write that letter,’ she said ; 
‘the illustrious Mrs. Gallilee is waiting to hear of our arrival in 
London.’ 

Carmina took up the pen and put it down again with a sigh. 
‘We only arrived last night,’ she pleaded. ‘ Dear old Teresa, let 
us have one day in London by ourselves!’ 

Teresa received this proposal with undisguised amazement and 
alarm. 

‘Jesu Maria! a day in London—and your aunt waiting for 
you all the time! She is your second mother, my dear, by 
appointment; and her house is your new home. And you pro- 
pose to stop a whole day at an hotel, instead of going home. 
Impossible! Write, my Carmina—write. See, here is’ the 
address on a card :—‘ Fairfield-gardens.’ What a pretty place it 
must be to live in, with such a name as that! And a sweet lady, 
no doubt. Come! come!’ 

But Carmina still resisted. ‘I have never even seen my aunt,’ 
she said. ‘It is dreadful to pass my life with a stranger. 
Remember, I was only a child when you came to us after my 
mother’s death. Itis hardly six months yet since I lost my father. 
I have no one but you, and when I go to this new home, you will 
leave me. I only ask for one more day to be together, before we 
part.’ 

The poor old duenna drew back, out of sight, in the shadow of 
a curtain—and began to cry. Carmina took her hand, under 
cover of a table-cloth ; Carmina knew how to console her. ‘* We 
will go and see sights,’ she whispered; ‘and, when dinner-time 
comes, you shall have a glass of the Porto-porto-wine.’ 

Teresa looked round out of the shadow, as easily comforted as 
achild. ‘Sights!’ she exclaimed—and dried her tears. ‘ Porto- 
porto-wine !’ she repeated—and smacked her withered lips at the 
relishing words. ‘Ah, my child, you have not forgotten the con- 
solations I told you of, when I lived in London in my young days. 
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To think of you, with an English father, and never in London till 
now! I used to go to museums and concerts sometimes, when my 
English mistress was pleased with me. That gracious lady often 
gave me a glass of the fine strong purple wine. The Holy Virgin 
grant that Aunt Gallilee may be as kind a woman! Such a head 
of hair as the other one she cannot hope to have. It was a joy to 
dress it. Do you think I wouldn’t stay here in England with you 
if I could? What is to become of my old man in Italy, with his 
cursed asthma, and nobody to nurse him? Ob, but those were 
dull years in London. The black endless streets—the dreadful 
Sundays-—the hundreds of thousands of people, always in a hurry ; 
always with grim faces set on business, business, business! I was 
glad to go back and be married in Italy. And here Iam in 
London again, after God knows how many years. No matter. 
We will enjoy ourselves to-day ; and when we go to Madame 
Gallilee’s to-morrow, we will tell a little lie, and say we only 
arrived on the evening that has not yet come.’ 

The duenna’s sense of humour was so tickled by this prospec- 
tive view of the little lie, that she leaned back in her chair 
and laughed. Carmina’s rare smile showed itself faintly. The 
terrible first interview with the unknown aunt still oppressed her. 
She took up a newspaper in despair. ‘Oh, my old dear!’ she said, 
‘let us get out of this dreadful room, and be reminded of Italy !’ 

Teresa lifted her ugly hands in bewilderment. ‘ Reminded of 
Italy—in London ?’ . 

‘Is there no Italian music in London?’ Carmina asked sug- 
gestively. 

The duenna’s bright eyes answered this in their own language. 
She snatched up the nearest newspaper. 

It was then the height of the London concert season. Morning 
performances of music were announced in rows. Reading the 
advertised programmes, Carmina found them, in one remarkable 
respect, all alike. They would have led an ignorant stranger 
to wonder whether any such persons as Italian composers, French 
composers, and English composers had ever existed. The music 
offered to the English public was music of exclusively German 
(and for the most part modern German) origin. Carmina held the 
opinion—in common with Mozart and Rossini, as well as other 
people—that music without melody is not music at all. She laid 
aside the newspaper. 

The plan of going to a concert being thus abandoned, the idea 
occurred to them of seeing pictures. Teresa, in search of informa- 
tion, tried her luck at a great table in the middle of the room, on 
which useful books were liberally displayed. She returned with 
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a catalogue of the Royal Academy Exhibition (which someone had 
left on the table), and with the most universally well-informed 
book, on a small scale, that has ever enlightened humanity—- 
modestly described on the title-page as an Almanac. 

Carmina opened the catalogue at the first page, and discovered 
a list of Royal Academicians. Were all these gentlemen celebrated 
painters? Out of nearly forty names, three only had made them- 
selves generally known beyond the limits of England. She turned 
to the last page. The works of art on show numbered more than 
fifteen hundred. Teresa, looking over her shoulder, made the 
same discovery. ‘Our heads will ache, and our feet will ache,’ 
she remarked, ‘before we get out of that place.’ Carmina laid 
aside the catalogue. 

Teresa opened the Almanac at hazard, and hit on the page 
devoted to Amusements. Her next discovery Jed her to the section 
inscribed ‘Museums.’ She scored an approving mark at that 
place with her thumb-nail—and read the list ia fluent broken 
English. 

The British Museum? Teresa’s memory of that magnificent 
building recalled it vividly in one respect. She shook her head. 
‘More headache and footache there!’ Bethnal Green; Indian 
Museum ; College of Surgeons; Practical Geology; South Ken- 
sington; Patent Museum—all unknown to Teresa. ‘The saints 
preserve us, what headaches and footaches in all these, if they are 
as big as that other one!’ She went on with the list—and 
astonished everybody in the room by suddenly clapping her hands. 
Sir John Soane’s Museum ; Lincoln’s Inn-fields. ‘Ah, but I re- 
member that! A nice little easy museum in a private house, and 
all sorts of pretty things to see. My dear love, trust your old 
Teresa. Come to Soane!’ 

In ten minutes more they were dressed, and on the steps of 
the hotel. The bright sunlight, the pleasant air, invited them to 
walk. Qn the same afternoon, when Ovid had set forth on foot 
for Lincoln’s Inn-fields, Carmina and Teresa set forth on foot for 
Lincoln’s Inn-fields. Trivial obstacles had kept the man away 
from the College. Would trivial obstacles keep the women away 
from the Museum ? 

They crossed the Strand, and entered a street which led out of 
it towards the North; Teresa’s pride in her memory forbidding 
her thus far to ask their way. 

Their talk—dwelling at first on Italy, and on the memory of 
Carmina’s Italian mother—reverted to the formidable subject of 
Mrs. Gallilee. Teresa’s hopeful view of the future turned to the 
cousins, and drew the picture of two charming little girls, eagerly 
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waiting to give their innocent hearts to their young relative from 
Italy. ‘ Are there only two?’ she said. ‘Surely you told me there 
was a boy, besides the girls?’ Carmina set her right. ‘My - 
cousin Ovid is a great doctor,’ she answered with an air of import- 
ance. ‘ Poor papa used to say that our family would have reason 
to be proud of him.’ ‘Does he live at home?’ asked simple 
Teresa. ‘Oh, dear, no! He has a grand house of his own. 
Hundreds of sick people go there to be cured, and give hundreds 
of golden guineas.’ Hundreds of golden guineas gained by only 
curing sick people, represented to Teresa’s mind something in the 
nature of a miracle: she solemnly raised her eyes to heaven. 
‘What a cousin to have! Is he young? is he handsome? is he 
married ?’ 

Instead of answering these questions, Carmina looked over her 
shoulder. ‘Is this poor creature following us?’ she asked. 

They had now turned to the right, and had entered a busy 
street leading directly to Covent-garden. The ‘creature,’ who 
was undoubtedly following them, was one of the starved and vaga- 
bond dogs of London. Every now and then, the sympathies of 
their race lead these inveterate wanderers to attach themselves, for 
the time, to some human companion, whom their mysterious in- 
sight chooses from the crowd. Teresa, with the hard feeling 
towards animals which is one of tlie serious defects of the Italian 
character, cried, ‘ Ah, the mangy beast!’ and lifted her umbrella. 
The dog started back, waited a moment, and followed them again 
as they went on. Carmina’s gentle heart gave its pity to this lost 
and hungry creature. ‘I must buy that poor dog something to 
eat,’ she said—and stopped suddenly as the idea struck her. 

The dog, accustomed to kicks and curses, was ignorant of 
kindness. Following close behind her, when she checked herself, 
he darted away in terror into the road. A cab was driven by 
rapidly at the same moment. The whezl passed over the dog’s 
neck. And there was an end, as a man remarked looking on, of 
the troubles of a cur. 

This common accident struck the girl’s sensitive nature with 
horror. Helpless and speechless, she trembled piteously. The 
nearest open door was the door of a music-seller’s shop. Teresa 
led her in, and asked for a chair and a glass of water. The pro- 
prietor, feeling the interest in Carmina which she seldom failed to 
inspire among strangers, went the length of offering her a glass of 
wine. Preferring water, she soon recovered herself sufficiently to 
be able to leave her chair. 

‘May I change my mind about going to the museum ?’ she 
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said to her companion. ‘After what has happened, I hardly feel 
equal to looking at curiosities.’ 

Teresa’s ready sympathy tried to find some acceptable alterna- 
tive. ‘Music would be better, wouldn’t it?’ she suggested. 

The so-called Italian Opera was open that night; and the 
printed announcement of the performance was in the shop. They 
both looked at it. Fortune was still against them. A German 
opera appeared on the bill. Carmina turned to the music-seller 
in despair. ‘Is there no music, sir, but German music to be 
heard in London?’ she asked. The hospitable shopkeeper pro- 
duced a concert programme for that afternoon—the modest enter- 
prise of an obscure piano-forte teacher who could only venture to 
address pupils, patrons, and friends. What did he promise ? 
Among other things, music from ‘ Lucia,’ music from ‘ Norma,’ 
music from ‘Frnani.’ Teresa made another approving mark with 
her thumb-nail ; and Carmina purchased tickets. 

The music-seller hurried to the door to stop the first empty 
cab that might pass. Carmina showed a deplorable ignorance of 
the law of chances. She shrank from the bare idea of getting into 
acab. ‘We may run over some other poor creature,’ she said. 
‘If it isn’t a dog, it may be a child next time.’ Teresa and the 
music-seller suggested a more reasonable view as gravely as they 
could. Carmina humbly submitted to the claims of common 
sense—without yielding, for all that. ‘I know I’m wrong,’ she 
confessed. ‘Don’t spoil my pleasure; I can’t do it!’ 


The strange parallel was now complete. Bound for the same 
destination, Carmina and Ovid had failed to reach it alike. And 
Carmina had stopped to look at the garden of the British Museum, 
before she overtook Ovid in the quiet square. 


Cuarter IV. 


Ir, on entering the hall, Ovid had noticed the placards, he 
would have found himself confronted by a coincidence. The 
person who gave the concert was also the person who taught 
music to his half-sisters. Not many days since, he had himself 
assisted the enterprise, by taking a ticket at his mother’s request. 
Seeing nothing, remembering nothing—hurried by the fear of 
losing sight of the two strangers, if there was a large audience— 
he impatiently paid for another ticket, at the doors. . 

The room was little more than half-full, and so insufficiently 
ventilated that the atmosphere was oppressive even under those 
circumstances. He easily discovered the two central chairs, in the 
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midway row of seats, which she and her companion had chosen. 
There was a vacant chair (among many others) at one extremity 
of the row in front of them. He took that place. To look at 
her, without being discovered—there, so far, was the beginning 
and the end of his utmost desire. 

The performances had already begun. So long as her attention 
was directed to the singers and players on the platform, he could 
feast his eyes on her with impunity. In an unoccupied interval, 
she looked at the audience—and discovered him. 

Had he offended her ? 

If appearances were to be trusted, he had produced no impres- 
sion of any sort. She quietly looked away, towards the other side 
of the room. The mere turning of her head was misinterpreted 
by Ovid as an implied rebuke. He moved to the row of seats 
behind her. She was now nearer to him than she had been yet. 
He was again content, and more than content. 

The next performance was a solo on the piano. A round of 
applause welcomed the player, Ovid looked at the platform for 
the first time. In the bowing man, with a prematurely bald head 
and a servile smile, he recognised Mrs. Gallilee’s music-master. 
The inevitable inference followed. His mother might be in the 
room. 

After careful examination of the scanty audience, he failed to 
discover her—thus far. She would certainly arrive, nevertheless. 
My money’s-worth for my money was a leading principle in Mrs. 
Gallilee’s life. 

He sighed as he looked towards the door of entrance. Not for 
long had he revelled in the luxury of a new happiness. He had 
openly avowed his dislike of concerts, when his mother had made 
him take a ticket for this concert. With her quickness of appre- 
hension what might she not suspect, if she found him among the 
audience ? 

Come what might of it, he still kept his place; he still feasted 
his eyes on the slim figure of the young girl, on the gentle yet 
spirited carriage of her head. But the: pleasure was no longer 
pleasure without alloy. His mother had got between them now. 

The solo on the piano came to an end. 

In the interval that followed, he turned once more towards 
the entrance. Just as he was looking away again, he heard Mrs. 
Gallilee’s loud voice. She was administering a maternal caution 
to one of the children. ‘ Behave better here than you behaved in 
the carriage, or I shall take you away? 

If she found him in his present place—if she put her own 
clever construction on what she saw—her opinion would assuredly 
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express itself in some way. She was one of those women who can 
insult another woman (and safely disguise it) by an inquiring look. 
For the girl’s sake, Ovid instantly moved away from her to the 
seats at the back of the hall. 

Mrs. Gallilee made a striking entrance—dressed to perfection ; 
powdered and painted to perfection; leading her daughters with 
grace; followed by her governess with humility. The usher 
courteously indicated places near the platform. Mrs. Gallilee 
astonished him by a little lecture on acoustics delivered with the 
sweetest condescension. Her Christian humility smiled, and called 
the usher, Sir; ‘Sound, sir, is most perfectly heard towards the 
centre of the auditorium.’ She led the way towards the centre. 
Vacant places invited her to the row of seats occupied by Carmina 
and Teresa. She, the unknown aunt, seated herself next to the 
unknown niece. 

They looked at each other. 

Perhaps, it was the heat of the room. Perhaps, she had not 
perfectly recovered the nervous shock of seeing the dog killed. 
Carmina’s head sank on good Teresa’s shoulder. She had fainted. 


CuaPrer V. 


* May I ask for a cup of tea, Miss Minerva ?’ 

‘ Delighted, I’m sure, Mr. Le Frank.’ 

‘ And was Mrs. Gallilee pleased with the Concert ?’ 

‘Charmed. A perfect concert.’ ° 

‘No, Miss Minerva—not perfect. You forget the lady who 
fainted. So alarming to the audience. So disagreeable to the 
artists.’ 

‘Take care, Mr. Le Frank! These new houses are flimsily 
built; they might hear you upstairs. The fainting lady is up- 
stairs. All the elements of a romance are upstairs. Is your tea 
to your liking ?’ 

In this playfully provocative manner, Miss Minerva (the gover- 
ness) trifled with the curiosity of Mr. Le Frank (the music-master), 
as the proverbial cat trifles with the terror of the captive mouse. 
The man of the bald head and the servile smile showed a polite 
interest in the coming disclosure: he opened his deeply sunk eyes, 
and lazily lifted his delicate eyebrows. He had called at Mrs. 
Gallilee’s house, after the concert, to get a little tea (with a large 
infusion of praise) in the schoolroom—and he was now confronted 
by a striking personal contrast in the face of the gover- 
ness, sitting opposite to him, dispensing the hospitalities of the 
table. 
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Mr. Le Frank’s plump cheeks were, in colour, of the obtrusively 
florid sort. The relics of yellow hair, still adhering to the sides of 
his head, looked as silkily frail as spun glass. His noble beard 
made amends for his untimely baldness. The glossy glory of it 
exhaled delicious perfumes; the keenest eyes might have tried in 
vain to discover a hair that was out of place. Miss Minerva’s 
eager sallow face, so lean, and so hard, and so long, looked, by 
contrast, as if it wanted some sort of discreet covering thrown over 
some part of it. Her coarse black hair projected like a pent- 
house over her bushy black eyebrows and her hard black eyes. 
Oh, dear me (as they said in the servants’ hall), she would never 
be married—so yellow and so learned, so ugly and so poor! And 
yet, if mystery is interesting, this was an interesting woman. The 
people about her felt an uneasy perception of something secret, 
ominously secret, in the nature of the governess which defied 
detection. If Inquisitive Science could discover by analysis moral 
disease in the wWlood—if Savage Science, vowed to medical re- 
search, could dissect firmness of will, working at its steadiest 
repressive action—then, the mystery of Miss Minerva’s inner 
nature might possibly have been revealed. As it was, nothing 
more remarkable exposed itself to view than a quaintly irritable 
temper; serving perhaps as safety-valve to an underlying explosive 
force, which (with strong enough temptation and sufficient oppor- 
tunity) might yet break out. 

‘Gently, Mr. Le Frank! The tea is hot—you may burn your 
mouth. How am I to tell you what has happened?’ Miss 
Minerva dropped the playfully provocative tone, with infinite tact, 
exactly at the right moment. ‘Just imagine,’ she resumed, ‘a 
scene on the stage, occurring in private life. The lady who 
fainted at your concert turns out to be no less a person than Mrs. 
Gallilee’s niece |’ 

The general folly which reads a prospectus and blindly specu- 
lates in shares, is matched by the equally diffused stupidity, which 
is incapable of discovering, on the stage or off, that there can be 
any possible relation between fiction and truth. Say it’s in a 
novel—and you are a fool if you believe it. Say it’s in a news- 
paper—and you are a fool if you doubt it. Mr. Le Frank, follow- 
ing the general example, followed it on this occasion a little too 
unreservedly. He avowed his doubts of the circumstance just 
related, although it was, on the authority of a lady, a circumstance 
occurring in real life! Far from being offended, Miss Minerva 
cordially sympathised with him. 

‘It is too theatrical to be believed,’ she admitted; ‘but this 
fainting young person is positively the interesting stranger we 
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have been expecting from Italy. You know Mrs. Gallilee. Al- 
ways sympathetic, always ready for any emergency. Hers was the 
first smelling-bottle produced ; hers was the presence of mind which 
suggested a horizontal position, in a case of swooning. “ Help the 
heart,” she said ; don’t impede it.” The whole theory of fainting 
fits, in six words! In another moment,’ proceeded the governess, 
making a theatrical point without suspecting it—‘in another 
moment, Mrs. Gallilee herself stood in need of the smelling-bottle.’ 

Mr. Le Frank was not a true believer,even yet. * You don’t 
mean she fainted!’ he said. 

Miss Minerva held up the indicative forefinger, with which 
she emphasised instruction when her pupils required rousing. 
‘Mrs. Gallilee’s strength of mind—as I was about ,to say, if you 
had listened to me—resisted the shock. What the effort must 
have cost her you will presently understand. Our interesting 
young lady was accompanied by a hideous old foreign woman who 
completely lost her head. She smacked her hands distractedly ; 
she called on the saints (which did not produce the slightest effect) 
—but she mixed up a name, remarkable. even in Italy, with the 
rest of the delirium ; and that was serious. Put yourself in Mrs. 
Gallilee’s place F 

*I couldn’t do it,’ said Mr. Le Frank, with humility. 

Miss Minerva looked at him, with a momentary flash of suspi- 
cion in her keen black eyes. There was an implied understanding 
between these two instructors of youth (never openly acknowledged 
on either side), that they were to express the same devoted admi- 
ration, whenever the talk turned on Mrs. Gallilee, no matter what 
they might really think of their employer in their private minds. 
Mr. Le Frank bore the scrutiny to which he was subjected with the 
serenity of innocence. Miss Minerva went on with her story. 

‘The young lady’s Christian name (Italian, I think I told you) 
is Carmina; (put the accent, if you please, on the first syllable). 
The moment Mrs. Gallilee heard the name, it struck her like a 
blow. With wonderful tact, she enlightened the old woman, and 
asserted herself as Miss Carmina’s aunt, in an instant. “Iam 
Mrs. Gallilee:” that was all shesaid. The result’—Miss Minerva 
paused, and pointed to the ceiling ; ‘the result is up there. Our 
charming guest was on the sofa, and the hideous old nurse was 
fanning her, when I had the honour of seeing them. No, Mr. Le 
Frank! I haven’t done yet. There is a last act in this drama of 
private life still to relate. A medical gentleman was present at 
the concert, who offered his services in reviving Miss Carmina. 
The same gentleman is now in attendance on the interesting 
patient. Can you guess who he is?’ 
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Mr. Le Frank had sold a ticket for his concert to the medical 
adviser of the family. A cautious guess in this direction seemed 
to offer the likeliest chance of success. 

‘ He is fond of music,’ the pianist began. 

‘He hates music,’ the governess interposed. ’ 

‘I mean the family doctor,’ Mr. Le Frank persisted. 

‘ mean—’ Miss Minerva paused (like the cat with the mouse 
again !)— 

‘J mean Mr. Ovid Vere.’ 

What form the music-master’s astonishment might have 
assumed may be matter for speculation: it was never destined to 
become matter of fact. At the moment when Miss Minerva over- 
whelmed him with the climax of her story, a little rosy elderly 
gentleman, with a round face, a sweet smile, and a curly grey 
head, walked into the room, accompanied by two girls. Persons 
of small importance—only Mr. Gallilee and his daughters. 

* How d’ye-do, Mr. Le Frank? I hope you got plenty of money 
by the concert. I gave away my own two tickets. You will 
excuse me, I’m sure. Music, I can’t think why, always sends me 
to sleep. Here are your two pupils, Miss Minerva, safe and 
sound. It struck me we were rather in the way, when that sweet 
young creature was brought home. Sadly in want of quiet, poor 
thing—not in want of ws. Mrs. Gallilee and Ovid, so clever and 
attentive, were just the right people in the right place. SoI put 
on my hat—I’m always available, Mr. Le Frank; I have the 
great advantage of never having anything to do—and I said to 
the girls, Let’s have a walk. We had no particular place to go to 
—that’s another advantage of mine—we drifted about. I didn’t 
mean it, but, somehow or other, we stopped at a pastry-cook’s shop. 
What was the name of the pastry-cook ?’ 

So far, Mr. Gallilee proceeded, speaking in the oddest self- 
contradictory voice, if such a description is permissible—a voice 
at once high in pitch and soft in tone: in short, as Mr. Le Frank 
once professionally remarked, a soft falsetto. When the good 
gentleman paused to make his little effort of memory, his eldest 
daughter—aged twelve, and always ready to distinguish herself— 
saw her opportunity, and took the rest of the narrative into her 
own hands. Miss Maria, named after her mother, was one of the 
successful new products of the age we live in—the conventionally 
charming child (who has never been smacked) ; possessed of the 
large round eyes that we see in pictures, and the sweet manners 
and perfect principles that we read of in books. She called every- 
body ‘dear’; she knew to a nicety how much oxygen she wanted 
in the composition of her native air; and, alas! poor wretch, she 
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had never wetted her shoes or dirtied her face since the day when 
she was born. 

‘Dear Miss Minerva,’ said Maria, ‘the pastry-cook’s name was 
Timbal. We have had ices.’ 

His mind being now set at rest on the subject of the pastry- 
cook, Mr. Gallilee turned to his youngest daughter—aged ten, and 
one of the unsuccessful products of the age we live in. This was 
a curiously slow, subdued, self-contained child; the image of her 
father, without his smile; incurably stupid, or incurably sulky-— 
the friends of the family were not quite sure which. Whether she 
might have been over-crammed with useless knowledge was not a 
question in connection with the subject which occurred to anybody. 

* Rouse yourself, Zo,’ said Mr. Gallilee. ‘What did we have 
besides ices ?’ 

Zoe (only known to her father, by vulgar abbreviation, as 
‘ Zo’) took Mr. Gallilee’s stumpy red hand, and held hard by it as 
if that was the one way in which a dull child could rouse herself, 
with a prospect of success. 

‘ We had > Having got as far as that, she paused and gave 
it up; looked at her father; and tried to reach the end in view 
by another way. ‘ What do you call em?’ she asked—and then 
gave it up again. 

Maria helped her with the sweetest readiness. ‘Dear Zoe, 
you are so slow. Cheesecakes.’ 

Mr. Gallilee patted Zoe’s head as encouragingly as if she had 
discovered the right answer by herself. ‘That’s right—ices and 
cheesecakes,’ he said. ‘ We tried cream-ice, and then we tried 
watgr-ice. The children, Miss Minerva, preferred the cream-ice. 
And, do you know, I’m of their opinion. There’s something ina 
cream-ice—what do you think yourself of cream-ices, Mr. Le 
Frank ?’ 

It was one among the many weaknesses of Mr. Gallilee’s cha- 
racter to be incapable of opening his lips without, sooner or later, 
taking Somebody into his confidence. In the merest trifles, he 
instinctively invited sympathy and agreement from any person 
within his reach—from a total stranger quite as readily as from an 
intimate friend. Mr. Le Frank, representing the present Court of 
Social Appeal, attempted to deliver judgment on the question of 
ices, and was interrupted without ceremony by Miss Minerva. 
She, too, had been wmiting her opportunity to speak, and she now 
took it—not amiably. 

‘ With all possible respect, Mr. Gallilee, I venture to entreat 
that you will be a little more thoughtful, where the children are 
concerned. I beg your pardon, Mr. Le Frank, for interrupting 
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you—but it is really a little too hard on Me. I am held re- 
sponsible for the health of these girls; I am blamed over 
and over again, when it is not my fault, for irregularities in their 
diet—and there they are, at this moment, chilled with ices and 
cloyed with cakes! What will Mrs. Gallilee say ?’ 

‘Don’t tell her,’ Mr. Gallilee suggested. 

‘The girls will be thirsty for the rest of the evening,’ Miss 
Minerva proceeded ; ‘the girls will have no appetite for the last 
meal before bedtime. And Mrs. Gallilee will ask Me what it 
means. I do think I deserve a little more consideration, in my 
dependent position. I have no resources; I am on bad terms with 
my relatives ; I may lose my situation ; I may beg my bread from 
door to door; I may die in a workhouse—all that I am resigned 
to. But to be charged, sir, with ruining your daughters’ diges- 
tions P 

‘My good creature,’ cried Mr. Gallilee, ‘don’t be afraid of the 
girls’ digestions! Take off their hats, and give them something 
nice for supper. They inherit my stomach, Miss Minerva—and 
they'll “ tuck in,” as we used to say at school. Did they say so in 
your time, Mr. Le Frank ?’ 

Mrs, Gallilee’s governess and vulgar expressions were anomalies 
never to be reconciled, under any circumstances. Miss Minerva 
took off the hats in stern silence. Even ‘Papa’ might have seen 
the contempt in her face, if she had not managed to hide it in 
this way, by means of the girls. 

In the silence that ensued, Mr. Le Frank had his chance of 
speaking, and showed himself to be a gentleman with a happily 
balanced character—a musician, with an eye to business. Using 
gratitude to Mr. Gallilee—let us say, as a first adagio movement 
in a symphony of sordid aspiration, he glided into an allegretto of 
persuasion, in the interests of a friend who was giving a concert 
next week. ‘We poor artists have our faults, my dear sir; but 
we are all earnest in helping each other. My friend sang for 
nothing at my concert. Don’t suppose for a moment that he ex- 
pects it of me! But Iam going to play for nothing at his con- 
cert. May I,’ he inquired, quickening to an allegro, ‘appeal to 
your kind patronage to take two tickets?’ The last notes of the 
symphony died away ina golden tinkling, in Mr. Le Frank’s pocket. 

Having paid his tribute to art and artists, Mr. Gallilee looked 
furtively at Miss Minerva. On the wise principle of letting well 
alone, he perceived that the happy time had arrived for leaving the 
room. How was he to make his exit? He prided himself on his 
readiness of resource, in difficulties of this sort, and he was equal 
to the oecasion as usual—he said he would go to his club. 
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‘ We really have a capital smoking-room at that club,’ he said ; 
‘I do like a good cigar ; and—what do you think, Mr. Le Frank ? 
Isn’t a pint of champagne nice drinking, this hot weather? Just 
cooled with ice—I don’t know whether you feel the weather, Miss 
Minerva, as I do ?—and poured, fizzing, into a silver mug. Lord, 
how delicious! Good-bye, girls. Give me a kiss before I go.’ 

Maria led the way, as became the elder. She not only gave 
the kiss, but threw an appropriate sentiment into the bargain. 
‘I do love you, dear papa!’ said this perfect daughter—with a 
look in Miss Minerva’s direction, which might have been a 
malicious look in any eyes but Maria’s. 

Mr. Gallilee turned to his youngest child. ‘ Well, Zo—what 
do you say?’ 

Zo took her father’s hand once more, and rubbed her head 
against it like a cat. This new method of expressing filial affec- 
tion seemed to interest Mr. Gallilee. ‘Does your head itch, my 
dear ?’ he asked. The idea was new to Zo. She gave her father’s 
hand another rub, and considered. ‘ Why do you do it?’ Miss 
Minerva asked sharply. Zo considered again, and answered, ‘I 
don’t know.’ Mr. Gallilee rewarded her with a kiss, and went away 
to champagne and the club. 

Mr. Le Frank left the schoolroom next. He paid the governess 
the compliment of reverting to her narrative of events at the 
concert. 

‘I am greatly struck,’ he said, ‘by what you told me about 
Mr. Ovid Vere. We may, perhaps, have misjudged him, in 
thinking that he doesn’t like music. His coming to my concert 
suggests a more cheering view. Do you think there would be any 
impropriety in my calling to thank him? Perhaps it would be 
better if I wrote, and enclosed two tickets for my friend’s concert ? 
To tell you the truth, I’ve pledged myself to dispose of a certain 
number of tickets. My friend is so much in request—it’s expecting 
too much to ask him to sing for nothing. I think I'll write. Good 
evening.’ 

Left alone with her pupils, Miss Minerva looked at her watch. 
‘Prepare your lessons for to-morrow,’ she said. 

The girls produced their books. Maria’s library of knowledge 
was in perfect order. The pages over which Zo pondered in end- 
less perplexity were crumpled by weary fingers, and stained by 
frequent tears. Oh, fatal knowledge, mercifully forbidden to the 
first two of our race, who shall count the crimes and stupidities 
committed in your name! 

Miss Minerva leaned back in her easy-chair. Her mind was 
occupied by the mysterious question of Ovid’s presence at the 
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concert. She raised her hard black eyes to the ceiling, and 
listened for sounds from above. 

‘I wonder,’ she thought to herself, ‘ what they are doing up- 
stairs ?” 


CuarTer VI. 


‘Mrs. GALLILEE was as complete a mistress of the practice of 
domestic virtue as of the theory of acoustics and fainting fits. 
At dressing with taste, and ordering dinners with invention; at 
heading her table gracefully, and making her guests comfortable ; 
at managing refractory servants and detecting dishonest trades- 
people, she was the equal of the least intellectual woman that 
ever lived. Her preparations for the reception of her niece were 
finished in advance, without an oversight in the smallest detail. 
Carmina’s inviting bedroom, in blue, opened into Carmina’s 
irresistible sitting-room,in brown. The ventilation was arranged, 
the light and shade were disposed, the flowers were attractively 
placed, under Mrs. Gallilee’s infallible superintendence. Before 
Carmina had recovered her senses, she was provided with a 
second mother who played the part to perfection. 

The four persons, now assembled in the pretty sitting-room 
upstairs, were in a position of insupportable embarrassment 
towards each other. 

Finding her son at a concert (after he had told her that he 
hated music), Mrs. Gallilee had first discovered him hurrying to 
the assistance of a young lady in a swoon, with all the anxiety 
and alarm which he might have shown in the case of a near and 
dear friend. And yet, when this stranger to his mother was 
revealed to her as a relation, he had displayed an amazement 
equal to her own! What explanation could reconcile such con- 
tradictions as these ? 

As for Carmina, her conduct complicated the mystery. 

What was she doing at a concert, when she ought to have been 
on her way to her aunt’s house? Why, if she must faint when 
the hot room had not overpowered any one else, had she failed to 
recover in the usual way? There she lay on the sofa, alternately 
flushing and turning pale when she was spoken to—ill at ease in 
the most comfortable house in London ; timid and confused, under 
the care of her best friends. Making all allowance for a sensitive - 
temperament, could a long journey from Italy, anda childish fright 
at seeing a dog run over, account for such a state of things as this ? 

Annoyed and perplexed—but far too prudent to commit herself 
ignorantly to inquiries which might lead to future embarrass- 
ment—Mrs. Gallilee tried suggestive small talk as a means of 
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enlightenment. The wrinkled duenna, sitting miserably on 
satin supported by frail gilt legs, seemed to take her tone of 
feeling from her young mistress exactly as she took her orders. 
Mrs. Gallilee spoke to her in English, and spoke to her in 
Italian—and could make nothing of the experiment in either 
case. The wild old creature seemed to be afraid to look at her. 

Ovid himself proved to be just as difficult to fathom, in another 
way. 

He certainly answered when his mother spoke to him, but 
always briefly, and in the same absent tone. He asked no 
questions, and offered no explanations. The sense of embarrass- 
ment, on his side, had produced unaccountable changes. He 
showed the needful attention to Carmina, with a sileat gentle- 
ness which presented him in a new character. His customary 
manner with ailing persons, women as well as men, was rather 
abrupt: his quick perception hurried him into taking the words 
out of their mouths (too pleasantly to give offence) when they 
were describing their symptoms. There he sat now, contemplating 
his pale little cousin, with a patient attention wonderful to see; 
listening to the commonplace words which dropped at intervals 
from her lips, as if—in his state of health, and with the doubtful 
prospect which it implied—there were no serious interests to 
occupy his mind. 

Mrs. Gallilee could endure it no longer. 

If she had not deliberately starved her imagination, and 
emptied her heart of any tenderness of feeling which it might 
once have possessed, her son’s odd behaviour would have interested 
instead of perplexing her. As it was, her scientific education left 
her as completely in the dark, where questions of sentiment were 
concerned, as if her experience of humanity, in its relation to love, 
had been experience in the cannibal islands. She decided on 
leaving her niece to repose, and on taking her son away with her. 

‘In your present state of health, Ovid,’ she began, ‘Carmina 
must not accept your professional advice.’ 

Something in those words stung Ovid’s temper in an instant. 

‘You talk as if she was seriously ill!’ he broke out. 

Carmina’s sweet smile stopped him there. 

‘We don’t know what may happen,’ she said, playfully. 

‘God forbid that should happen!’ He spoke so fervently that 
the women all looked at him in surprise. 

Mrs. Gallilee proceeded quietly with what she had to say. 

‘Ovid is so sadly overworked, my dear, that I actually rejoice 
in his giving up practice, and going away from us to-morrow. We 
will leave you for the present with your old friend. Pray ring, if 
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youwant anything.’ She kissed her hand to Carmina, and, beckoning 
to her son, advanced towards the door. 

Teresa looked at her, and suddenly looked away again. Mrs. 
Gallilee stopped, on her way out, at a cheffonier, and altered the 
arrangement of some of the china on it. The duenna followed on 
tiptoe—folded her thumb and two middle fingers into the palm 
of her hand—and, stretching out the forefinger and the little 
finger, touched Mrs. Gallilee on the back, so softly that she was 
unaware of it. ‘The Evil Eye,’ Teresa whispered to herself in 
Italian, as she stole back to her place. 

Ovid lingered near his cousin: neither of them had seen what 
Teresa had done. He rose reluctantly to go. Feeling his little 
attentions gratefully, Carmina checked him with innocent 
familiarity as he left his chair. ‘I must thank you,’ she said 
simply; ‘it seems hard indeed that you, who cure others, should 
suffer from illness yourself.’ 

Teresa, watching them with interest, came a little nearer. 

Her glittering eyes studied Ovid’s face with close and jealous 
scrutiny. Mrs. Gallilee reminded her son that she was waiting 
for him. He had some last words yet to say. The duenna drew 
back from the sofa, still looking at Ovid: she muttered to herself, 
‘ Holy Teresa, my patroness, show me that man’s soul in his face!’ 
At last, Ovid took his leave. ‘I shall call and see how you are 
to-morrow,’ he said, ‘before I go.’ He nodded kindly to Teresa. 
Instead. of being satisfied with that act of courtesy, she wanted 
something more. ‘ May I shake hands?’ she asked. Mrs. Gallilee 
was a Liberal in politics: never had her principles been tried, as 
they were tried when she heard those words. Teresa wrung Ovid’s 
hand with tremulous energy—still intent on reading his character 
in his face. He asked her, smiling, what she saw to interest her. 
‘A good man, I hope,’ she answered sternly. Carmina and Ovid 
were amused. Teresa rebuked them, as if they had been children. 
‘Laugh at some fitter time, she said; ‘not now.’ Ovid opened 
the door for his mother. Standing erect in the middle of the 
room, the duenna looked after Mrs. Gallilee, and once more 
whispered to herself, ‘ The Evil Eye!’ 

Descending the stairs, Mrs. Gallilee and Ovid met the footman. 
‘Mr. Mool is in the library, ma’am,’ the man said. 

‘Have you anything to do, Ovid, for the next half-hour ?’ his 
mother asked. 

‘Do you wish me to see Mr. Mool? If it’s law-business, I am 
afraid I shall not be of much use.’ 

‘ The lawyer is here by appointment, with a copy of your late 
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uncle’s Will,’ Mrs. Gallilee answered. ‘You may have some 
interest in it. I think you ought to hear it read.’ 

Ovid showed no inclination to adopt this proposal. He asked 
an idle question. ‘I heard of their finding the Will—are there any 
romantic circumstances ? ’ 

Mrs. Gallilee surveyed her son with an expression of good- 
humoured contempt. ‘ What a boy you are, in some things! 
Have you been reading a novel lately? My dear, when the 
people in Italy made up their minds, at last, to have the furniture 
in your uncle’s room taken to pieces, they found the Will. It had 
slipped behind a drawer, in a rotten old cabinet full of useless 
papers. Nothing romantic (thank God !), and nothing (as Mr. Mool’s 
letter tells me) that can lead to misunderstandings or disputes.’ 

Ovid’s indifference was not to be conquered. He left it to 
his mother to send him word if he had a legacy. ‘ I am not as much 
interested in it as you are,’ he explained. 

‘I should think not!’ said Mrs. Gallilee, amused at his 
simplicity. 

‘Plenty of money left to You, of course?’ He was evidently 
thinking all the time of something else. 

Mrs. Gallilee stopped in the hall, with an air of downright alarm. 

‘ Your mind is in a dreadful state,’ she said. ‘ Have you really 
forgotten what I told you, only yesterday? The Will appoints me 
Carmina’s guardian.’ 

He had plainly forgotten it—he started, when his mother 
recalled the circumstance. ‘ Curious,’ he said to himself, ‘that I 
was not reminded of it, when I saw Carmina’s rooms prepared for 
her.’ His mother, anxiously looking at him, observed that his face 
brightened. A new interest had been awakened, which had 
suddenly made him change his mind. 

‘ Make allowances for an overworked man,’ he said, ‘ You are 
quite right. Iought to hear the Will read—I am at your service.’ 

Even Mrs, Gallilee now drew the right inference at last. She 
made no remark. Something seemed to move feebly under her 
powder and paint. Soft emotion trying to find its way to the 
surface? Impossible ! 

They entered the library together. 

If, while they were still in the hall, some chance noise had 
attracted their attention to the staircase, they might have seen 
Miss Minerva peeping inquisitively over the balustrade which 
guarded the upper landing; and they might have suspected the 
governess of having listened to their conversation—say, through the 
open door of the schoolroom. - 

( To be continued.) 





Che PHistorp of Kissing. 


As an act expressive of endearment, kissing would appear to be 
the most natural. ‘’Tis certain,’ says Steele, ‘Nature was its 
author, and that it began with the first courtship.’ Although, 
however, the universal symbol of affection throughout the civilised 
world, yet, in days gone by, it was entirely unknown to many 
races, such as the aborigines of Australia, the New Zealanders, and 
the Tahitians. Sir John Lubbock, in his ‘ Prehistoric Times’ 
(1878, p. 440), speaking of the various ways by which the feelings 
are expressed in different countries, has shown that by the Es- 
quimaux kissing was formerly unknown, and remarks that the 
Hill tribes of Chittagong do not say ‘kiss me,’ but ‘smell me.’ 
Indeed, the circumstance that certain rude tribes have no know- 
ledge of what may be regarded as one of the very earliest forms of . 
primitive culture, may be considered as a proof of primeval 
barbarism. The fact, too, is all the more remarkable because 
from the earliest ages in the world’s history —from its very infancy 
—the act of kissing has been handed down as the natural expres- 
sion of affection. And so one would have imagined that the 
slightest intercourse of cultured races with uncivilised communities 
would, at once, have taught them almost intuitively to embrace 
so simple an exponent of feeling. Without, however, further dis- 
cussing this subject, which is rather one for the student of anthro- 
pology, there can be no doubt that the custom of kissing is of all 
acts the most universal, and in the present paper we propose to 
give a brief survey of the numerous rites and ceremonies with 
which in the course of history it has been prominently associated. 
In the first place, then, as a mode of salutation, we may trace 
the custom of kissing to a very remote period, numerons instances 
occurring in the Sacred Writings. Thus we read how men saluted 
the sun, moon, and stars by kissing the hand, a superstition of 
which Job says he was never guilty—the same honour having been 
tendered to Baal. But, apart from such references as these, abun- 
dant evidence of the universality of this practice in past and 
modern times is to be found in the writings of most countries, 
The Greeks, we know, were in the habit of kissing the lips, hands, 
knees, or feet, in salutations, according as they considered the 
person worthy of more or less respect. In Homer we see Priam 
kissing the hands and embracing the knees of Achilles while he 
supplicates for the body of Hector. The custom also prevailed in 
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, ancient Rome, and Mr. D’Israeli, in his ‘ Curiosities of Literature’ 
\ referring to it, remarks how ‘the great respect paid to the tribunes, 
‘consuls, or dictators obliged individuals to live with them in a 
‘more distant and respectful manner; and instead of embracing 
them as they did formerly, they considered themselves as fortunate 
‘allowed to kiss their hands. Under the emperors, kissing hands 

Jecame an essential duty, even for the great themselves.’ The 
Carthaginians, as a mark of love and sign of friendship, were in the 
habit of kissing their right hands each together, and then would 
kiss one another. Indeed, under a variety of forms the act of kissing 
has entered largely in most countries into the ceremonies of salu- 
tation; and, at the present day, many of the kissing customs 
kept up, apart from their social usage, are interesting in so far as 
they have been handed down by our forefathers from the distant 
past. 
Another important use to which kissing has been applied has 
been termed ‘the kiss of ceremony.’ Thus, in our courts of law 
and other places, the form of kissing the New Testament, as an 
acknowledgment of the juror’s faith therein, in support of the 
sacred nature to him of the vow he has just taken, is an old- 
established usage in thf8 country. Indeed, there is a popular 
notion that if ‘kissing the Book’ in taking an oath can by any 
means be avoided, the false witness escapes the risk of incurring 
the charge of perjury. ‘It has occasionally been advanced,’ we 
are informed, ‘as a plea of legal non-liability in actions for false 
swearing, that the accused kissed his or her own right thumb 
which held the volume, and never touched it with the lips at all.’ 
Then there is in this country the kissing the sovereign’s hand 

at court, in connection with which may be related the following 
anecdote. In China, it appears, the person admitted to the 
presence of the celestial emperor prostrates himself nine times, 
each time beating his head against the ground. This act of cere- 
mony is to be performed to the emperor’s place, throne, or chair 
of state even though he himself should be absent. In the year 
1816, when Lord Amherst went as ambassador to China, an 
imperial banquet was given to him and his suite; but when he was 
called to pay the usual mark of respect as though the emperor was 
present, he refused. When Napoleon at St. Helena heard of this, 
he said that ‘the English minister had acted wrongly in not 
ordering him to comply with the customs of the place he was sent 
to, otherwise they ought not to have sent him at all.’ He further 
added that ‘ different nations have different customs. In England 
you kiss the king’s hand at court. Such a thing in France would 
be looked upon as ridiculous, and the person who did so would be 
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held up to public scorn; but still, the French ambassador who 
performed such an act in England would not be considered as 
having degraded himself. In England, some hundred years back, 
the king was served kneeling ; the same ceremony now takes place 
in Spain. A man who goes into a country must comply with the 
ceremonies in use there. And it would have been no degradation 
whatever for Lord Amherst to have submitted to such ceremonies 
before the emperor of China as are performed by the first 
mandarins of that empire.’ ° 

In Théophile Gautier’s ‘ Constantinople of To-day’ there is an 
account of the ceremony of kissing the Sultan’s toe, an honour 
which is reserved for the vizier, ministers, and certain privileged 
pachas. This act of homage is performed with the utmost so- 
lemnity, and is marked by every sign of respect worthy of so 
important an occasion. 

Referring, in the next place, to the custom of kissing the Pope’s 
toe, Matthew of Westminster thus explains its origin. Formerly 
it was usual to kiss the hand of his Holiness, but towards the 
close of the eighth century a certain woman, when making an 
offering to the Pope, not only kissed his hand, but committed the 
terrible outrage of squeezing it. The Pope, seeing the danger to 
which he was thus exposed, cut off his hand, and by this means 
escaped the contamination to which he had been rendered liable. 
Since that time the precaution has been taken of kissing the 
Pope’s toe instead of his hand ; and lest any one should doubt the 
accuracy of this account, the historian argues that the hand, 
which had been cut off five or six hundred years before, still 
existed at Rome—a standing miracle, since it was preserved in its 
original state, free from corruption. When the ceremony of kiss- 
ing the Pope’s toe takes place, he wears on the occasion a slipper 
with across. We may note here that kissing the foot is a common 
Oriental sign of respect, and is said to have been introduced into 
the West by the later Roman emperors, whose court ceremonies 
were mixed with so many servile customs. 

Amongst other ceremonious acts in which kissing holds the 
prominent place may be noticed that of kissing the hand—an act 
supposed to indicate extreme gratitude; this custom, too, is still 

- kept up amongst the lower orders, who often show their sense of 
thankfulness to a benefactor by kissing his hand. Then there is 
the practice of kissing one’s hand as a mark of courtesy, to which 
we find an allusion in Howell’s ‘ Familiar Letters’ (1650) —‘ This 
letter comes to kisse your hands from fair Florence, a city so 
beautifull.’ In a less refined form this custom was termed ‘ kis:- 
ing the claws,’ to which Taylor refers :— 
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These men can kisse their claws, with—Jack, how is’t ? 
And take and shake me kindly by the fist, 
And put me off with dilatory cogges, 


In former years the practice of saluting ladies with a kiss 
seems to have been very general, and ‘many amusing anecdotes of - 
this social custom are on record. It was, however, occasionally 
severely censured as being open to abuse. Thus, for instance, 
John Bunyan, in his ‘Grace Abounding,’ speaking of it, strongly 
condemns it. ‘The common salutation of women,’ he says, ‘I 
abhor: it is odious to me in whomsoever I see it. When I have 
seen good men salute those women that they have visited, or that 
have visited them, I have made my objections against it; and 
when they have answered that it was but a piece of civility, I 
have made my objections against it; I have told them that it was 
not a comely sight. Some. indeed have urged the holy kiss; but 
then I have asked them why they made balks?—why they did 
salute the most handsome, and let the ill-favoured go ?’ In spite, 
however, of the censure poured on this old fashion by even con- 
scientious moralists of the time, there can be no doubt that it 
found favour in the eyes of most of the ladies of our own and 
other countries. It has been often remarked, with more or less 
truth, that there are few of the fair sex who are in their inmost 
heart indifferent to the admiration paid to them in daily life, and 
who would regard with disfavour a kiss politely offered to them 
from some gallant swain whom, it may be, they have captivated by 
their countless charms. History, we know, is daily repeating 
itself, and it is difficult to believe that human nature is different 
nowadays from what it was in years gone by, although the 
manners of society may have undergone certain changes. It is 
easy to criticise in unmeasured terms the social usages of our 
predecessors, but, after all, it must not be forgotten that in the 
present age the same customs are often as popular as ever; the 
only difference being that, instead of having public recognition, 
they find a tacit acceptance. Returning again to some of the 
famous instances of salutation by kissing, it may be remembered 
how Cavendish, in his ‘ Biography of Cardinal Wolsey,’ dwells on 
this custom, when describing his visit at Mons. Crequi’s Castle: 
‘I being in a fair great dining chamber,’ he tells us, ‘ where the 
table was covered for dinner, and there I attended my lady’s 
coming; and after she came thither out of her own chamber, she 
received me most gently, like one of noble estate, having a train 
of gentlewomen. And when she with her train came all out, she 
said to me, “ For as much,” quoth she, “as ye be an Englishman 
whose custom it is in your country to kiss all ladies and gentle- 
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women without offence, and although it be not soin this realm 
(France), yet will I be so bold to kiss you, and so shall all my 
maidens.” By means whereof I kissed my lady and all her 
maidens.’ Chaucer frequently alludes to this old custom, and our 
readers may recollect how in the ‘ Sompnour’s Tale’ he notices the 
zeal with which the holy father performs this act of gallantry. 
When the mistress of the house enters the room, where he is 
busily engaged in ‘ groping tenderly’ her husband’s conscience, we 


are told how— 
He riseth up full curtishly 
And her embraceth in his armes narrow, 
And kisseth hir sweet, and chirketh as a sparrow 
With his lippes. 


Shakespeare, again, introduces it, as in the ‘ Merry Wives of 
Windsor,’ where to kiss the hostess is indirectly spoken of as a 
common courtesy of the day. In Lupton’s‘ London,’ too (1632), 
an established attraction of a country inn, we are told, was a 
pretty hostess or her daughter to salute the guests, without which, 
it would appear, there was small chance of its becoming a popular 
resort for the customers of that period. Again, amongst some of 
the old customs, in which kissing held a prominent place, may be 
mentioned the ceremony of betrothing, where it served asa kind 
of seal. Thus, in ‘ Twelfth Night’ (act v. sc. 1) Shakespeare 
makes the priest say :— ‘ 

A contract of eternal bond of love, 

Confirm’d by mutual joinder of your hands, 
Attested by the holy close of lips, 

Strengthened by interchangement of your rings ; 
And all the ceremony of this compact, 

Seal’d in my function, by my testimony. 


We may also compare the following passage in ‘ King John’ (act 
ii. sc. 1), where King Philip says :-— 


Young princes, close your hands. 


Whereupon the Duke of Austria replies :— 


And your lips too; for I am well assured 
That I did so when I was first assured. 


A very early instance of this custom occurs in the ‘ Life of St. 
Leobard,’ who flourished about the year 580 (written by Gregory 
of Tours), and who is related to have given to his affianced a ring, 
a kiss, and a pair of shoes. Douce, in his ‘ Illustrations of Shak- 
speare ’ (1839, p. 69), quotes a curious anecdote from the ‘ Miracles 
of the Virgin Mary,’ compiled in the twelfth century by a French 
monk, It appears that a young man, falling in love with an 
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image of the Virgin, inadvertently placed on one of its fingers a 
ting which he had received from his mistress, accompanying the 
gift with the most tender language and mark of affection. A 
miracle instantly took place, and the ring remained unmovable. 
The young man, greatly alarmed for his rash conduct, at once 
consulted his friends, who advised him by all means to devote 
himself entirely to the service of the Madonna. Unable, how- 
ever, to relinquish his love for his former mistress, he married 
her. But, alas! on the wedding-night, the newly betrothed lady 
appeared to him, and urged her claim with so many dreadful 
menaces that he felt himself compelled to abandon his bride, and 
that very night to retire privately to a hermitage, where he 
became a monk for the rest of his days. 

Not only, too, did the kiss form a part of the old ceremony of 
affiancing, but it even constituted a portion of the marriage 
service itself, as appears from a rubric in one of the Salisbury 
missals. It may be remembered what an excellent use Shakespeare 
has made of this custom in the ‘ Taming of the Shrew,’ where he 
relates how Petruchio (act iii. se. 2)— 


Took the bride about the neck ; 
And kiss’d her lips with such a clamorous smack, 
That at the parting all the church did echo. 


Again, in ‘ King Richard IT.’ (act v. se. 1), where the Duke of 
Northumberland announces to the king that he is to be sent to 
Pomfret, and his wife to be banished to France, the king pathetic- 
ally exclaims :— 

Doubly divorced! Bad men, you violate 

A twofold marriage, ’twixt my crown and me, 

And then betwixt me and my married wife. 

Let me unkiss the oath ’twixt thee and me; 

And yet not so, for with a kiss twas made. 


Marston, too, in his ‘ Insatiate Countess,’ says :— 
The kisse thou gav'st me in the church, here take. 


At the present day there is a popular notion in some parts of 
the country that it is the privilege of the parson who ties the 
knot to be the first to kiss the bride on the conclusion of the 
ceremony. Mr. Henderson, in his ‘ Folklore of the Northern 
Counties’ (1879, p. 39), relates how a clergyman, astranger in the 
neighbourhood, after performing a marriage in a Yorkshire village, 
was surprised to see the party keep together as if expecting some- 
thing. ‘What are you waiting for?’ he asked, at last. ¢ Please, 
sir,’ was the bridegroom’s answer, ‘ ye’ve no kissed Molly.’ Not 
many years ago, we are told how a fair lady from the county of 
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Durham, who was married in the South of England, so undoubtedly 
reckoned for the clerical salute, that, after waiting for it in vain, 
she boldly took the initiative and bestowed a kiss on the much- 
amazed South-country vicar. The practice, too, was in -years 
past much kept up in Scotland, and is referred to in the follow- 
ing old song, in which the bridegroom, addressing the minister, 
says :— 
It’s no very decent for you to be kissing, 
It does not look weel in the black coat ava, 
’T would have set you far better tae hae gi’en your blessing, 
Than thus by such tricks to be breaking the law. 
Dear Wattie, quo’ Robin, it’s just an old custom, 
An’ the thing that is common should ne’er be ill ta’en, 
For where ye are wrong, if ye had na a wished him, 
You should ha’ been first. It’s yoursel is to blame. 


It has been suggested that this custom may be a relic of the 
osculum pacis, or the presentation of the Pax to the newly 
married pair.. Mr. Henderson also informs us that some years 
ago it was customary in Ireland for the clergyman to conclude the 
marriage ceremony with the words, ‘ kiss your wife,’ and occasion- 
ally ‘ the bridegroom was hard put to to prevent one or other of 
his companions from intercepting the salute designed for himself,’ 
Again, in years gone by, a kiss was the recognised fee of a 
lady’s partner, and as such is noticed by Shakespeare in ‘ Henry 
VIII.’ (act i. sc. 4) :— 
I were unmannerly to take you out 
And not kiss you. 
In an old treatise, too, entitled the ‘ Use and Abuse of Dancing 
and Minstrelsie,’ we read :— 
But some reply, what foole will daunce, 
If that when daunce is doon, 


He may not have at ladyes lips 
That which in daunce he woon. 


The custom is still prevalent among country people in many 
parts of the kingdom. ‘ When,’ says Brand (‘ Pop. Antiq.,’ ii. 
140), ‘the fiddler thinks his young couple have had music enough, 
he makes his instrument squeak out the notes which all under- 
stand to say, “Kiss her!”’ In the sixteenth century it appears 
that English balls were usually opened with a kissing dance 
entitled ‘A Brawl,’ to which Shakespeare refers in ‘ Love’s Labour’s 
Lost’ (act iii. se. 1), where Moth asks :— 


Master, will you win your love with a French brawl ? 


The performers, we are told, first united hands in a circle, and 
then, after the leading couple had placed themselves in the centre 
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of the ring, the gentleman saluted all the ladies in turn, and his 
fair partner each gentleman; the figure continuing until every 
pair had followed the example set them. The Puritans of the 
Elizabethan age strongly condemned this dance, and Stubbes 
exclaims, ‘ What clipping, what culling, what kissing and bussing, 
and monching of one another!’ In spite, however, of all opposi- 
tion, a writer in the ‘ Graphic and Historical Illustrator’ (1834, 
p- 183) remarks that this kissing-dance ‘ran a career unparalleled 
in the history of salutation. It spread from land to land; and 
everywhere, from the court to the cottage, was enthusiastically 
welcomed.’ Wraxall, also, relates in his ‘ History of France,’ how 
the Duke of Montpensier, only a few days before he expired, was 
removed from his bed purposely to witness ‘one of these dances, 
which was performed in his own palace, by some of the young 
nobility.” In modern days we may compare with this once 
fashionable dance that popular game known as ‘ Kiss in the Ring,’ 
which is kept up with so much enthusiasm amongst the lower 
orders. Once more, to quote another scene of merriment in which 
kissing constitutes the chief attraction, we may mention that 
Christmas gambol known as ‘ Kissing under the Mistletoe,’ for, 
in accordance with an old notion formerly prevalent, the maid 
who was not kissed under it at Christmas would not be married in 
that year. This custom is said to have originated thus: Balder, 
the Apollo of Scandinavian mythology, was killed by a mistletoe 
arrow given to the blind Héder, by Loki, the God of Mischief. 
Balder was nevertheless restored to life, but henceforth the 
mistletoe was placed under the care of Friga, and was never again 
to be an instrument of evil till it touched the earth, the empire 
of Loki. On this account it is always suspended from ceilings, 
and so, whenever persons of opposite sexes pass under it, they give 
one another the kiss of peace and love, in the full assurance that 
this plant is no longer an instrument of mischief. 

Lastly, of the many kissing terms employed at different times, 
there was one formerly in use termed ‘ Kissing the hare’s foot,’ 
applied to those who came so late that they lost their dinner or 
supper ; the meaning probably being that those who came too 
late to partake of the hare had no better chance than to kiss the 
foot, and get nothing to eat. In Browne’s ‘ British Pastorals’ we 
read :— 

’Tis supper-time with all, and we had need 
Make haste away, unless we mean to speed 
With those that kiss the hare’s foot. Rhumes are bred, 


Some say, by going supperless to bed, 
And those I love not. 
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‘To kiss the post’ meant to be shut out, and occurs in 
Pasquil’s ‘ Night Cap’ (1612) :— 
Men of all countries travel through the same 
And, if they want money, may kisse the post. 
Again,. the * Lamourette’s kiss,’ which is a term used for a re- 
conciliation of policy without abatement of rancour, originated in 
the following circumstance: On July 7, 1792, the Abbé La- 
mourette induced the different factions of the Legislative Assembly 
of France to lay aside their differences; so the deputies of the 
Royalists, Constitutionalists, Girondists, Jacobins, and Orientalists 
rushed into each other’s arms, and the king was sent for to see 
‘how these Christians loved one another’; but the reconciliation 
was hollow and unsound. Once-more, the pansy, from its habit 
of coquettishly hanging its head and half hiding its face, has had 
many quaint names applied to it, such as ‘ Kiss me behind the 
Garden Gate,’ ‘Jump up and kiss me,’ and ‘ Kiss me ere I rise.’ 
Without adding further illustrations to show how numerous and 
varied are the associations which have in the course of years 
clustered round the act of kissing, we must not omit to mention 
the celebrated ‘ kissing-comfits ’"—sugar-plums which were once 
extensively used by fashionable persons to make the breath sweet. 
Falstaff, it may be remembered, in the ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor’ 
(act v. sc. 5), alludes to these, for, when embracing Mrs. Ford, he 
exclaims: ‘Let it thunder to the tune of green sleeves, hail 
kissing-comfits, and snow eringoes;’ and in Massinger’s ‘ Very 
Woman’ (act i. sc. 1) they are probably referred to:— 
Faith, search our pockets, and if you find there 


Comfits of ambergrease to help our kisses, 
Conclude us faulty. 


T. F. THISELTON DYER. 
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About Borkshire. 


VIII.—York anp SELBY. 


So much has been written about York and its Minster that any 
attempt at describing either must sound like a repetition, and in 
a small space it is impossible to give more than a very incomplete 
notice of what is perhaps the most interesting of English country 
towns. 

Doubtless York was a British settlement before Agricola landed 
and fortified it, and probably this settlement was, like the Roman 
Eboracum, on the left bank of the Ouse. Medieval York, as 
marked out by its walls, lay on both banks of the river, reaching east 
as far as the Foss, which now fills up the gap between the curious 
old Red Tower and another old tower near St. Anthony‘s Hospital. 





O'd Gat.way and Minster, York. 

York is indeed a very quaint old city. Since the Humber has 
retreated from it, it is no longer a trading seaport; but it seems 
full of a quiet life of its own, and has a refined, well-to-do, leisurely 
aspect, in harmony with the fund of interest it offers to those who 
care for the picturesque, for antiquity, or for historic associations. 

Its narrow streets or gates, and the ancient houses still left in 
them, are full of attraction, and here and there one gets grand 
views of the Minster towers. It is curious to find the streets 
called ‘ gates,’ and the gates ‘bars.’ These last are of early date, 
though parts of them have been restored; but Walmgate Bar 
alone retains its barbican. It was on one of these gates that 
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Edward IV. saw whitening his father’s head and quartered limbs. 
The Bars, with the city wall between, form the most distinctive 
features of York, and it is possible to walk some distance round 
the walls, from which there are fine views of the Minster towers. 
A stroll about York at sunset gives the traveller a very impressive 
idea of the city; the views from the bridges are especially good. 

It was sunset when we reached the little bridge over the Foss, 
and the old castle stood out in solid blackness against the copper- 
red sky behind it. But from Lendal Bridge the sluggish Ouse 
forms an unpoetic foreground to the interesting view; not worse, 
perhaps, than the yellow Pegnitz at Nuremberg. The Ouse is a 
great contrast to its parents, the brilliant Yore and the clear and 
beautiful Swale; it is a most unworthy offspring; and perhaps 
it is for this cause that its name has been changed, as some writers 
assert that the present name York has its origin in the Jorvik of 
the early Danish settlers. So that Yore was probably the name 
then borne by the river, which rises near Westmoreland, and 
dances merrily through Wensleydale, receiving the Swale near 
Boroughbridge, then changes its name and its nature as it 
approaches York. 

Leland says that the ancient name of the city was Isure-wic, 
then Yure-wic, and so York. At different times, under different 
masters, York has been called Eboracum, Civitas Brigantium, 
Kaer-Ebrave, Caer Effroc, Evervic, Ceaster, Isvronicvum, Altera- 
Roma, Victoria Sexta, Civitas Eboracum, Yure-wic, Yorke, York. 
It is said to have been the birthplace of Lucius, king of Britain, 
the first royal personage who became a Christian. The emperor 
Hadrian resided in York in the second century, and Constantius, 
father of Constantine the Great, who died here in 307, is said to 
have been buried’in the Church of St. Helen’s on the walls, which 
existed before the Reformation. In the church was a vase sup- 
posed to hold his ashes. 

King Arthur is said to have kept Christmas at York in 524, the 
first Christmas ever celebrated in Britain. York paid an early 
tribute of suffering and spoil to the Danes, and Guthrum-gate is 
doubtless named from Guthrum, a Danish officer, once deputy 
governor of the city. But the Danes were not so ruthless as the 
Normans were under Duke William. At first he left York and the 
North in peace, but in about a year from the battle of Hastings 
he marched northwards, conquering wherever he showed his bold, 
crafty face. York submitted, and William built a castle there and 
filled it with a Norman garrison. Then came King Sweyn sail- 
ing up the Humber, and the men of Northumbria in their folly 
thought that the brute force of the Vikings would end William’s 
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rule. They joined in a general massacre of the Normans, who in 
their terror set fire to the city, and burned it and the Saxon minster. 

Then William came in great haste, and so laid waste the whole 
north country as far as the Tweed that for years it remained a 
desert. The Norman archbishop rebuilt the minster, and in 
something less than a hundred years York must have regained its 
position as a place of importance, for the first Parliament on 
record was held at York by Henry II., his great-grandson. 

In ‘Ivanhoe’ Sir Walter Scott has illustrated the ill-treatment 
of the Jews of York during the twelfth century, and the perse- 
cuted race has left enduring memories in the names Jewsbury, 
the site of the Jewish cemetery, and Jubbergate. In Jubber- 
gate they had splendid houses, and lived under the royal protec- 
tion of both Henry II. and his son Richard I. As soon, however, 
as Richard I. sailed for the Holy Land, the citizens of York, 
following the lead of the rest of England, began the celebrated 
persecution, and massacred all the Jews they could find. A large 
number fled to the castle with their gold. Then came the siege 
of the castle, and the determination of the Jews to perish when 
they found they could no longer defend themselves. They set fire 
to the castle, and then, first killing their wives and children, they 
stabbed one another dead. There were some cowards among 
them, and at daybreak these offered to open the gates, provided 
their lives were spared; but they were all put to death. 
Richard seems to have ordered an inquiry to be made, but no serious 
punishment was inflicted on the murderous people of York for 
their fiendish cruelty. Punishment came in the loss of commerce, 
which, unsupported by money lent by the Jews, dwindled away. 

York is not a tiring town to see, though it is rather up and down, 
and some of the round paving-stones in the older streets remind 
one of a foreign city; it is small and compact, and it has a 
most perfect resting-place for tired travellers—the new Station 
Hotel, where comfort and good management in all ways are united 
with moderate charges. 

Going up from this point we crossed Lendal bridge, and then, 
attracted by the view of ruins on the left, we passed into the 
grounds of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society. On the right 
are the ruins of St. Leonard’s Hospital, a very ancient and interest- 
ing old building, said to have been founded by King Athelstan. 
Beyond this we came to a still older ruin, the Multangular tower, 
containing Roman work. Farther on is the Museum, and in the 
entrance-hall on the right is a large stone sarcophagus, recording 
a touching story. Camden, at the close of the sixteenth century, 
speaks of having seen an ancient inscription in York, the transla- 
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tion of which is, ‘ Marcus Verecundus Diogenes, Sevir or Sex Vir, 
of the colony of York, and who died there a citizen of the Bituriges, 
made these things for himself during his lifetime.’ Dr. Gale, 
Dean of York, writing in the last century, describes this in- 
scription as being on a stone theca or chest six feet long by 
three feet wide. It had then been removed to Hull, and served 
as a horse-trough at an inn. 

On Saturday, March 17, 1877, not far from the banks of the 
Ouse and the new railway station, the stone coffin now in the 
entrance of the Museum was discovered, and on it may be read the 
original of this inscription: ‘To Julia Fortunata, whose home was 
Sardinia, a faithful partner to Verecundus Diogenes, her husband.’ 


a 
TT ae 


On the Ouse, York. 


It is sad that the husband’s monument has been lost sight of— 
probably destroyed, or these records of the loving pair might have 
been placed together. The mention of the home of the faithful 
Julia seems to suggest that the Sardinian woman pined in her barren 
sunless exile in the cold North. I have taken this account from 
the ‘ York Herald’ of March 23, 1877. 

The ruins of St. Mary's Abbey Church are very beautiful ; 
enough remains of the windows to show the varied tracery; and 
we were deeply interested in seeing the old home of the founders 
of Fountains Abbey. Very little of it remains ; the north wall of 
the nave, with its windows and a part of the west front, and the 
foundations of choir and chapter-house, can be traced. The chief 
entrance is said to have been through the Norman arch set in the 
Abbey wall in Marygate, and doubtless remains of the monastery 
exist beneath the old palace built by Henry VIII. on its ruins 
after the Dissolution. Lower down, near the river, is the ancient 
Hospitium of the abbey. We saw here some most interesting 
Roman and other relics discovered during the excavations for the 
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new railway station. In one of the cases is the hair of a Roman 
lady with the hair-pins still fastening it into a coil: this, I 
believe, was found by the well-known antiquary, Canon Raine, a 
few years ago; perhaps many links to ancient times lay be- 
neath our feet as we made our way up a narrow street towards 
the Minster. On the right, behind the Mansioh House, is a fine old 
room, the Guildhall, divided by a double row of oak pillars with 
quaintly carved capitals. After seeing this, we turned into Stone- 
gate, a picturesque old street, its end filled up by the Minster. 
The brilliant effects of light and shade were most remarkable; the 
grey of the Minster was luminuus by contrast. 

First we went round and looked at the superb west front, with 
its grand porches and towers, and then entered the Minster by 
the south transept. Here the general effect is magnificent, and 
when one grows accustomed to the first impression which the sight 
of the church creates, the detail is most perfect and interesting. 
The transept is so broad that it might almost be mistaken for a 
short nave ; it was most judiciously restored some years ago by Mr. 
Street, and is therefore less interesting as a piece of antiquity than 
the north transept; but the view of this, with its beautiful five 
Sisters’ window, of the nave, and of the splendid lantern, is very 
grand and solemn. The tower piers are so massive that they look 
as if they might. stand for ever. 

The first church, built by command of Edwin, seems to have 
been quadrangular. An old account says that Edwin, king of 
Northumbria, was baptised on Easter Day, April 12, 627, in the 
city of York, with his whole court, by the Archbishop St. Paulinus 
in a wooden oratory, and the king commanded that a stone church 
should be erected around this; but the Archbishop Paulinus had 
incited the king to convene an assembly of his chiefs, and on 
questioning them they agreed to renounce idolatry. ‘ Then Coifi 
the high-priest, seated on horseback and habited in the dress of a 
warrior, came to the place where he had offered sacrifice, and sent 
a javelin into the body of his former god.’ 

What grand effects they made in those days! There were no 
Laodiceans then; they either resisted to the death, or they gave 
themselves up heart and soul to the new faith. But one would 
like to hear more about Coifi, and whether later on he became a 
priest of the new religion. 

Edwin was slain soon afterwards in battle, and there was a 
delay in completing the building. The first church was completed 
by Oswald in 642. 

Several churches seem to have been built and destroyed, chiefly 
by fire, between 642 and 1361, when John Thoresby laid the first 
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stone of the present choir. This end of the church has many 
interesting memories: here Edward III. was married by Arch- 
bishop Melton to Philippa of Hainault. They were not all royal 
memories, though ; for after the battle of Marston Moor the three 
parliamentary leaders returned thanks in the Cathedral for their 
success. Both of the transepts are older than the choir, but the 
crypt is the oldest part of the church. It is interesting to learn 
that, although much of the Minster was built out of moneys raised 
by the sale of indulgences, the Archbishop, Walter de Gray, the 
treasurer, John de la Romayne, his son, Archbishop Romayne, and 
Archbishop Thoresby and other prelates, contributed largely out of 
their own private fortunes. There are several very interesting 
monuments, and in the vestry we were shown the horn of Ulphus, 
made of the tusk of an elephant, and once richly ornamented with 
gold. Itis elaborately carved with griffins and other animals. Ulph, 
son of Thorold, who owned the eastern side of Yorkshire, laid this 
horn on the high altar of the Minster not long before the Con- 
quest, in token of the offering he then made of certain lands to St. 
Peter. It is curious that among these lands was Godmundham, for 
here had once stood the great heathen temple wherein the high- 
priest Coifi stabbed the Pagan idol he had worshipped. There is 
also the ‘indulgence cup’ of Archbishop Scrope, with its strange 
inscription, and there are many other curious pieces of antiquity. 
The stained glass in this church is worthy a long description ; 
it is very old; some of it in the Jesse window is said to date about 
1200—most of the glass is as early asthe 14th century, and its quiet, 
subdued tone is in perfect harmony with the grand simplicity of the 
architecture. Afternoon service began before we had finished our 
inspection, and the effect of the organ tones swelling along the 
splendid aisles was most thrilling. As the west door stood open, 
the patch of golden light seen through it made a vivid contrast 
with the grand gloom within, although here and there coloured light 
fell from the windows on the massive piers and the pavement below. 
The chapter-house on the north side is very beautiful, and its 
exterior groups admirably with the front of the north transept. 
From this point going on towards William’s College the view of the 
Minster is most striking: flying buttresses and projecting gurgoyles 
of most grotesque and varied forms redeem the building on this 
side from the grand severity of its west front. Splendid as this is, 
it is a little hard, perhaps from the removal of all that once 
obstructed the view of it. One is glad to see unseemly buildings 
removed from the outside of a cathedral, but there can be no doubt 
that such excrescences aid its picturesque effect and suggest even 
greater beauty than their removal reveals. Doubtless in one of 
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the little shops that formerly encumbered the Minster was born the 
heroine of the following legend. 

Some three hundred years ago a very poor man kept a shop 
underneath the Minster towers. His business was as poor as he 
was: he had already five children, and one morning his wife gave 
birth to a sixth, a fine little girl, The poor father sighed; he took 
the child into the shop, and laid it on the counter. Then he fairly 
broke down and sobbed over his new possession. Now, the shop 
was an open one, and a knight who happened to be riding by 
stopped his horse when he saw the poor man’s distress. 

‘What ails you, friend?’ he said. 

‘ Alas,’ said the father, ‘I have already five young ones, and know 
not how to find food for them, and lo my wife has but now given me 
another. I would that it had not come into this suffering world.’ 

‘I will see what will happen to her,’ the knight said; for he 
was a sorcerer, and he always carried his great Book of Fate at his 
saddle-bow. 

The poor man gazed at him as he read. All at once he saw the 
knight turn pale, his hair bristled on his head, but he spoke with 
a smiling face to the distressed father. 

‘Be consoled, friend ; I have no daughter, and if you will give 
me your unwelcome infant, I will adopt it and make it heir to my 
possessions.’ 

The father’s delight was great; he loaded the knight with 
thanks, and placed the baby in his arms. The knight spurred his 
horse, and rode swiftly to the banks of the Ouse at some distance 
from the city. Here he dismounted and flung the infant into the 
middle of the river, for in the Book of Fate he had read that this 
new-born babe was destined to marry his only son. 

Then he rode away rejoicing. But the river was more com- 
passionate than the knight. It washed the baby ashore, and a 
fisherman hearing its cries carried it home to his cottage. 

Fifteen years after, the knight with many of his friends came 
riding along the banks of the Ouse, and stopped at the fisherman’s 
cottage to buy fish. A young girl came to the door, and the 
knight and all his friends were startled by her wonderful beauty. 
Her manner, too, was so sweet and gracious, that as they went on 
their way they continued to praise her and wonder at her loveliness, 
till the knight said with a laugh— 

‘I will search my book and see which of you is destined to be 
the fisher-maiden’s husband.’ 

But his laughter ceased and his face grew white when he read 
that this was the very maiden he had flung into the stream long ago. 

He soon made an excuse to leave his friends, and going back 
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to the cottage asked the fisherman if he would allow his daughter 
to carry a message from him to his brother, a noble knight who 
lived at Scarborough. 

The fisherman consented, and then the knight wrote a letter, 
and sealing it gave it to the girl. 

She put the letter into her purse and started at once on her 
journey. When night fell she went tua little inn, where she asked 
for a bed and slept soundly. Now, it happened that a thief found 
his way into the inn that night, and prowling about he came into the 
maiden’s room and saw her purse lying onthetable. In it he found 
the letter, which he opened and read. It contained these words: 

‘Dear brother—Take the bearer, and put her to death imme- 
diately.’ 

The thief turned his lantern on to the face of the sleeper, aud 
seeing how young and beautiful she was he felt compassion. ‘ She 
deserves a better fate,’ he said, ‘and she shall have it.’ Then he 
wrote a note in the handwriting of the knight :— 

‘Dear brother—Take the bearer, and marry her at once to my 
son.’ He then sealed the letter and placed it in the girl’s purse 
instead of the other. 

Next morning the girl waked early and hurried on to Scar- 
borough. The knight’s brother received her kindly ; but when he 
had read the letter he embraced her, and went to seek his nephew, 
who happened to be on a visit to his castle. As soon as the youth 
beheld the maiden he became enamoured of her, and desired to be 
wedded next day: and the marriage was celebrated with much 
splendour, the bride looking more beautiful than ever in her 
wedding garments. 

After a day or two, the knight told his nephew that he must 
go to York to seek the knight his father, and tell him that he 
had obeyed his commands. The young husband was unwilling to 
leave his wife; however, he departed with many promises of a 
speedy return. 

He had not been gone long when his father arrived—they had 
missed each other on the road, and when the York knight learned 
what had happened he was almost mad with rage. He asked his 
daughter-in-law to come with him outside the castle ; then seizing 
her by the hair, he dragged her to the seashore and drew his 
dagger. She fell on her knees. 

‘ Spare my life,’ she said, ‘ and tell me how I have angered you. 

At this he told her her history, and bade her prepare for death ; 
but at last her tears and entreaties so far softened him that he 
sheathed his dagger ; then plucking a gold ring from his finger, 
he flung it into the sea. 


’ 
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‘ Swear to me,’ he said, ‘ that you will not come into my sight 
or that of my son till that ring is on your finger, and I will spare 
your life.’ 

She swore, and then she fled away in wild terror, till she found 
herself in a strange place, obliged to beg for food. 

At last, after long wanderings, she became cook to a nobleman. 

One day, as she looked out of window at the guests arriving for 
a banquet, she saw her cruel enemy and his son, her dearly loved 
husband. She drew back hastily, and then she trembled so that she 
could hardly cook the dinner. Just before it was ready, a fisher- 
man came to the door. He had brought a splendid fish for sale, 
and she took it in and began to clean it. All at once she saw 
something glitter inside it. 

She looked closer; it was the knight’s ring; then she ceased 
trembling, her fear changed to joy, and she cooked the dinner to 
perfection. 

‘Who is your cook, my lord?’ asked the knight, who, not- 
withstanding his cruelty, was extremely fond of good eating. 

‘She is a strange girl, but she is fair to see,’ his host answered ; 
‘she came begging to my door, and I took her in from charity ;’ 
then turning to the servants behind him: ‘Some of you bid the 
cook come up into the dining-hall.’ 

The girl washed her face and smoothed her hair, then she put on 
her best clothes, and with the ring on her finger she entered the hall. 

The guests looked at her with wonder, for she seemed to them 
‘as fair as the moon, as lovely as a rose.’ 

But the knight uttered a fierce yell and started from his seat. 
He drew his sword, and made a rush at her, but she smiled and 
held up her hand. On it he saw the ring which he had cast into 
the sea. He saw, too, that her young husband stood beside her and 
clasped her in his arms. Then the knight bent his head, for he 
saw that fate had been too strong for him, and he suffered her to 
dwell peacefully with her loving husband; and she became famous 
through the country for her beauty, her courtesy, and her goodness. 


At the east end of the Minster we came to an old building 
with an oriel, and passing under an archway, above which is a 
figure in a niche, we found ourselves in William’s College ; a quaint 
quadrangle surrounded by old houses with a projecting half- 
timbered upper story; this is coved out below and supported 
by brackets in carved wood. There are quaint square projecting 
windows of three lights, and on the red-tiled roof are little peep- 
ing dormers, The stone porch has a square-headed doorway and 
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seats on either side, and from this point is a charming view of 
some of the pinnacles of the Minster. 

We found our way to Goodramgate, and to Bedderns. There 
are still some very old houses here, but many others have been 
destroyed. Holy Trinity Church, in Goodramgate, has some fine 
stained glass. Then we passed under some old houses, and soon 
reached the walls and Monk Bar—a very fine old gateway, loftier 
than some of the others, with the portcullis still remaining ; on 

--~ the Bar are some figures 
| flinging down stones. From 
| the bit of city wall between 

= Monk Bar and Bootham 
1 Bar there is a fine view of 
the Minster towers. Just 
beyond Bootham Bar is the 

: most interesting secular 

=| building in York—now 

called the Blind Asylum— 

i but once the palace built by 

Henry VIII., and dwelt in 

by James I., whose face, 

| with that of Anne of Den- 

mark, appears over one of 

the doorways. In front of 

the asylum the city wall is 

broken away, but an arch- 

way remains in it, through 

which tradition says the 

king used to pass on his 

| way from the palace. Here, 

1 too, Charles I. sought re- 

fuge ; and here, walking in 
the palace gardens, he may 
have concocted the mea- 
sures which led to the 
Parliamentary outbreak. 
Going in through the pleasant entrance, we found a large quaint 
quadrangle, built on three sides with red-brick ; square windows 
of varied size have stone stringcourses, and there are huge 
chimney buttresses. The upper end of this courtyard is in 
stone, green with age; a quaint frieze divides the upper and 
lower story ; the gateway is arched, and has carved pilasters ; 
above these are Strafford’s arms, the intrusion of which on 
the wall of this royal palace made one of the articles of his 


Palace of Stuarts ; used as a Blind School. 
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impeachment; he resided in this palace while he was Presi- 
dent of the Council of the North. In the left-hand corner, a 
moss-grown flight of steps leads to a doorway, and at right angles 
with this is another doorway with a pediment and arms below. Ivy 
clings to the old walls, and although there is no attempt at restora- 


Micklegate, York, 


tion, there i is no desolation about the picturesque old place, for every 
now ‘and then one of the sightless inmates comes through the arch 
below Strafford’s arms, walking so directly and firmly that one has 
to be heedful in remembering that he cannot see, and will certainly 
walk over all that comes in his way. There is a pleasant garden 
here, from which we saw a very interesting part of the old house. 
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Next day we went along Coney Street, which is full of excellent 
shops. We crossed the bridge over the Ouse, and went down 
Micklegate to see its famous Bar, which in old coaching days was 
the chief entrance into York. It is larger than the others, and 
the gateway is round-headed ; on the battlements are stone figures 
of soldiers. Then we came back and went on to the castle. Clifford’s 
tower, standing on a mound, is filled with trees ; it was blown up 
in tle seventeenth century. Across the Ouse is a mound which 
marks the site of another Norman castle built by William. 
There is a new bridge just beyond the castle. 

The Foss borders the farther side of the castle, which stands 
just between the rivers. Through some narrow streets we found 
our way to Walmgate: the bar, with its barbican, is very inter- 
esting, and so is the entrance door of St. Margaret’s Church within 
a walled inclosure. We were bent on seeing this, and after some 
trouble found its guardian. The archway does not belong to the 
present church, and is very old in date ; the signs of the zodiac are 
grotesquely sculptured round the arch. Up Walmgate, and then 
over the Foss Bridge and up Foss Gate, we reached the Pavement ; 
here is the market-place and the Church of St. Crux, and close by, 
behind a large grocer’s shop, is a most interesting half-timbered 
house that seems more suited to a Norman town than to the 
modern dwellings near it. A little way on we came to the 
Shambles, and all at once we seemed to be in the York of the 
middle ages. Here the tops of the houses overhang the butchers’ 
shops below them. Some of the houses are gabled and have two 
projecting stories which cast a deep shadow over the shops. Out 
of this semi-darkness the ruddy butcher’s meat and the white 
aprons of the women shopkeepers gleamed as they caught the rays 
of sunshine that streamed down into the street. Not far off is 
Newgate Street, and at the corner here is a very old house painted 
red. This seems to be an ancient bit of the city, quite as old 
as the fourteenth century. Petergate is full of picturesque houses ; 
and in Coney Street, up a curious passage, we came upon a quaint 
stone building, but we did not learn its history. There is 
some curious old glass in All Saints’, North Street, although it has 
been too much restored ; and there is old glass in some of the 
other churches. There is fur more to see in this interesting city 
than I can even indicate here; its greatest charm lies in the 
chain of historic links reaching from British times down to the 
reign of George II., when the heads of some of the 45 victims 
were nailed to its Bars.! The country round York is flat and 
ugly, but there are many places of interest not far off. 

1 The heads of two of the rebels were set up at Micklegate Bar, and remained 
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Selby Abbey Church is very grand and special, being the only 
great Benedictine Monastery in the North which has survived as a 
parish church. The monastery, of which it was the church, 
was a mitred abbey built at the beginning of the 12th cen- 
tury, and at the Dissolution it is said in point of revenue to have 
been the third house in Yorkshire. The earliest part of the church 
is in that part of the nave nearest the tower; the capitals of the 
columns are fine, and the triforium and clerestory very remarkable, 
very little of the Norman triforium remaining; the rest is transi- 
tion and Early English. Slender vaulting shafts in front of the 
triforium piers are attached to it by a circular impost, which has 
the effect of a small stone table, and on this rests the shaft support- 
ing the arch of clerestory. The choir, the east window, and the 
canopies of sedilia are all well worth seeing. There is one tomb to 
a Master Mariner with a very curious inscription. It is sad that 
this beautiful church should not be more reverently cared for. 
Some of its out-of-the-way corners seem to be treated as if they 
belonged to a barn instead of a church. 

The huge old barn of the monastery, now converted into a 
brewhouse and divided into two, is still standing. The old oak 
beams are in good preservation. There is a tradition that Henry 
I. was born at Selby, but this does not seem to be authenticated. 

Cawood Castle, on the Ouse, was the residence of the Arch- 
bishops, and here Wolsey was arrested by the Earl of Northumber- 
land. Before this, it had been sometimes used as a royal palace. 
Marguerite of France, the second wife of Edward I., stayed here 
while Edward was making war in Scotland. A few miles farther 
on the Ouse, in 1066, Harold Harfager and Tosti moored their fleet 
before the battle of Stamford Bridge. ‘Sailing up the Ouse as far 
as Riccall with a large fleet, they landed, and having defeated the 
English army at Fulford, marched to York. On the approach of 
Harold they retreated to Stamford Bridge, where Harold defeated 
them, and Harfager and Tosti were left dead on the field.’ At 
Riccall there is a very interesting church with a fine Norman door- 
way, a parsonage with a curious newel staircase in the tower, and a 
quaint and well-cared-for village. Near Riccall we saw some charm- 
ing woods belonging to Escrick, lovely with spring flowers. 
there seven years: a disgusting proof of the eoarse unfeeling spirit of the times. In 
the year 1755, William Arundell, a tailor residing in York, of the Roman Catholic 
persuasion, was convicted of having traitorously and seditiously taken down from 
Micklegate Bar the heads of two rebels there affixed, and he was sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment.-—See ‘ Davis's Walks through the City of York.’ 

KATHARINE 8, MACQUOID. 
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Iam abit of a naturalist; and yet I care little about botany, 
geology is an occult science to me, and zoology, like Parisian 
French to Madame Eglentyne, is to me ‘unknowe.’ And here the 
parallel holds good; for just as that excellent prioress knew some 
kind of French, so I knowsome kind of zoology—her French and 
my zoology both, perhaps, better fitted to the comprehension of 
that strange animal, the average Englishman, than the ‘ genuine 
articles’ would be. Yes, I rather suspect that Buffon and the rest 
would laugh me to scorn ; and that even the pockmarked, compiling 
Irishman would look down on my zoological attainments, Because, 
though I study living creatures, I know nothing intimately about 
beasts. It isa matter of indifference to me whether a mollusc 
have vertebre or not. I have adopted the suggestion of little 
Mr. Pope, and have chosen for my quiet and humble study man. 
Not that I cut him up and look at him through a microscope. I 
leave him in untrembling possession of all his bones; and the 
hidden things of human physiology remain in thick darkness so 
far as I am concerned. I should never have bartered a groat for 
the late Mr. Burke’s very finest corpse. Nor am I what is called 
a metaphysician. I leave the ‘facts of consciousness’ alone; and 
though I cogito, and therefore, on M. Descartes’ authority, swm, 
I do not on that account wear my beard long and subscribe to 
Mind. What Ido is simply this—I watch the habits of classes 
of human beings, just as Swammerdam might have watched the 
habits of classes of insects. 

It has always seemed arrogant to me, or at best peculiar, on 
the part of naturalists (I speak as a dictionary), that they should 
call themselves so, when they, for the most part, pass by nature’s 
greatest triumph and most important effort. Naturalists! and 
yet neglect human nature! I don’t neglect human nature, and 
therefore I am a bit of a naturalist—which brings us to where I 
started from. 

And so Pliny the Elder, and Beton, and Gesner, and Salviani, 
and Rondelet, and Aldrovandi, and Jonston, and Gédert, and 
Redi, and Swammerdam, and Linnzus, and Buffon, and Cuvier, 
not to mention all the modern men, must ‘ vail their bonnettoes’ ; 
not because I am I (though perhaps I might have been somebody 
worse), but because human nature is human nature. 

I have collected here a few results of my study of that variety 
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of the buman species or genus which is known as the Gutter-Child. 
The habitat in which I have specially studied this interesting 
animal is an old street in an ancient Scottish city; which street 
is destitute neither of historic interest nor antiquarian beauty. 
Regarded from a house-agent’s point of view, the street is not a 
good street—not ‘ respectable,’ not even shabby-genteel. But at 
different points in its length it is cut by the avenues leading from 
the better parts of the city to various fashionable suburbs; and 
thus it has glimpses of highly genteel life, besides, O Via Felix, 
sustaining the wheels of numerous fashionable chariots. The 
houses that line our street look as though they were ashamed of 
themselves. It is in history that they have seen better days ; and 
in default of hands to hold before their faces, they keep their 
windows very dirty, so that no glance can penetrate very far their 
sad fate—except, and this is not rare, when a pane has been 
broken. Nor is much attention paid to the feelings of the houses 
by those who live in them; for in fine weather the sashes are 
almost all thrown open to permit the protrusion of the heads and 
busts of shrill-voiced matrons, who converse with each other on the 
mest interesting topics with complete abandon; only stopping 
now and again to scream high-pitched direction, warning, or 
threat to their ragged progeny in the street below. And here 
we have arrived at our animals! 

Poor little wretches, they are dirty but happy, or ities I 
should rather say dirty and therefore happy, for there seems to be 
a connection between dirtiness and happiness that cannot be satis- 
factory to the vaunters of humanity. Yet man was made of dust, 
and there may be some dim, far-away hankering after its kind 
on the part of the flesh and blood of the less advanced of our 
race. Thus the dirty children, being nearer to unsophisticated 
man, are happy. And these grimy little street Arabs playing on 
the pavement defy all geography, and make their Arabia Petra a 
veritable Arabia Felix. 

There the children swarm from morn till dewy eve; and they 
are asa species ubiquitous within the limits of the street. But 
the individuals are not generally migratory. The same specimens 
are to be found just about the same spot, the same flagstone, to-day 
as they were yesterday. Probably the reason of this is to be found 
in the feuds that rage between the juvenile inhabitants of the 
various sections of the street. On occasion, however, they are 
tempted to wander a little afield—to use a metaphor that few of 
the urban little wretches would understand. An empty sugar- 
barrel before a grocer’s door finds them wasps, with the far-scenting 
properties of vultures and blue-bottles. A street musician is a 
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perennial justification of the story of the Pied Piper of Hamelin, 
for he is always followed by a string of children. Of whom, how- 
ever, none permanently disappear, into mountains or otherwise ; 
a fact which speaks volumes either for the integrity of the civic 
authorities or for the immunity of the community from rats. 
Niggers, too, are unfailing magnets—in fact, anything grotesque, 
anything novel, attracts these little Athenians pining for new 
things. Failing any such special centre of interest, one may con- 
fidently reckon on seeing most simultaneous children in whatever 
part of the road there seems to be the best chance of being in the 
way. They rarely or never get out of the way of foot-passengers ; 
and often do horses owe them a wrenched mouth. These childrer 
evidently regard themselves as facts; and for those who frequent 
the street it is better to hold the same opinion—for facts are 
stubborn things. Nor must the passer-by be surprised if he find 
himself utilised as a moving sort of post whereabout the sportive 
denizens of the locality may ‘ dodge’ each other ; or as a stalking- 
horse, behind which some astute gamin may steal upon an un- 
suspecting victim. The calm refusal to get out of your way (and 
why, indeed, should they?) has been much fostered by the tacit 
acquiescence of their adult relatives. Even when drunk, and that 
I regret to say is not seldom, these last manage to stagger clear of 
the infants tottering unsteadily across their sinuous path. 

I am afraid my friends the children cannot be called polished 
in their manners or refined in their language. They animadvert 
upon each other’s conduct in a forcible way, that has to them lost 
much of its vigour from familiarity. Many, even of the very 
young, betray an intimacy with strong language to be equalled 
only by that of a sailor’s grey parrot. But I verily believe (and 
gladly) that the use of oaths is as innocent in the one case as 
in the other. 

They generally ‘keep themselves to themselves,’ as their 
mothers would express it. The passer-by is unmolested unless he 
be peculiar; say, for example, in dress. That has an evil odour in 
the nostrils of the Arabs; it is an offence, and must be hooted at. 
So also is ‘ colour,’ as Americans say. Negroes are tolerated; but 
negresses are fair game, in at least one sense of the word. Yet 
these little sumptuary creatures have their own fashions in dress, 
too. About two years ago an enterprising merchant introduced 
to their notice a species of broad-brimmed coarse straw hat, at the 
moderate price of 1d. each. Immediately every child in the 
street who could raise the necessary sum was provided with one 
of these hats; and throughout the summer one’s eyes were every- 
where met by curious straw-mushrooms, with edges turned up in 
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half a hundred different ivgenious modes. In the following 
summer the speculative hatier again exposed a bale of those hats 
for sale. But the fashion had changed; not one was bought. 
My friends required some novelty to stimulate their jaded palates, 
greater even than was offered by the ingenious device of the hatter, 
who transformed the goods one morning from penny hats to three- 
halfpenny hats. 

Were any one to pass along this street of ours in the solitary 
hours of moonlight, he would, or at least might, observe on the 
pavement curious cabalistic patterns and diagrams in white 
chalk, marked with uncouth figures. Seen in the weird light of 
the moon, these might seem uncanny and suggest dabbling in 
the Black Art. But if the same person were to re-pass in broad 
daylight, his timorous surprise would be dissipated; for he would 
then see that these diagrams form a prominent portion of the 
paraphernalia required for a game indulged in by the little girls, 
and answering to the name of Peever, or The Beds. The rest of 
the apparatus is found in a flat stone or potsherd, and, of course, 
a young lady. This last disports herself upon one foot, wherewith 
she projects the stone—technically peever-stone—into the various 
compartments of the fantastic device in a prescribed order. This 
is not, however, peculiarly an urban pastime, for it is not so very 
long ago that I was initiated into the mysteries of the sport by a 
diminutive maiden with whom I fell in on one of my holiday 
rambles into the country. And Ido not mind confessing that, 
emboldened partly by my own obscurity, partly by that of the 
village in which I received my lesson, I endeavoured, under the 
active supervision of the aforesaid little maid, personally to engage 
in the game. My efforts were, however, inauspicious; and I had 
a regretful feeling that I had acquired a useless body of knowledge 
till I found here in the city that I could make use of it, and at 
once was in a position to understand critically the whole opera- 
tion as it so often fell under my observation. 

More objectionable than this game is the use of skipping- 
ropes, often of ragged, twisted straw, and generally stretching 
across the entire side-walk. Although the rope will probably he 
lowered to permit your passing, I should recommend you to place 
your foot firmly on the rope, lest the demoiselles in their eager- 
ness should begin to oscillate it again too soon. Another game 
(this time of both sexes) seems to be in season only in late spring 
and early summer. It is known as Tip-cat, or Cat-and-Bat; and 
it is at once engrossing to the players and interesting—painfully 
so—to the nervous passer-by. For the cat, a rectangular piece 
of wood, has an uncomfortable knack of flying about one’s ears. 
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Hitherto I have been content to pass this game—if in ignorance, 
still in safety. 

The boys have nothing very distinctive about their games. 
When they are too old to play with the girls, they are generally 
old enough to embark in match-boxes or set sail with newspapers, 
and Commerce claims them for her own. 

But even when they are young, their lives are far from being 
all play. Both boys and girls have their duties to perform. These 
consist chiefly in ‘doing the messages.’ And here, as in other 
departments of life, ‘the sex’ manifest their superiority. I 
admire the little girls who do the messages! They are always 
marked by a preoccupied resolute look, quite different and distinct 
from their air when free of household cares. They are far too 
conscientious to have thoughts of play; peever and tip-cat have 
no attractions for them. They seem to form no exception to the 
rule that binds women in higher ranks; the passion for spending 
money is dominant over every other. Oh woman, dressed in such 
little brief authority as is given by the possession of threepence- 
worth of warm coppers and the intention of spending them, how 
you love to have shopmen obedient to your call! to show your 
little caprices! to take little objections to the goods offered—just 
for all the world like your sisters in carriages and silk. Conscien- 
tious little matrons! cautious, grimy little matresfamilias, long 
before the daughters of wealth, born on the same day as you, have 
left the nursery! Oh, worthy of respect, and having it from at 
least one observer, in spite of your shrill voices and soiled faces! 
Poor little apprentices to the trade of making a little go a long 
way, early you take up the burden of life, and bravely, albeit 
sometimes shrewishly, you bear it. 

What a contrast to the boys when sent on messages! I blush 
for my sex. They see no honour in the commission ; no appeal 
to their integrity in the trust of money. No, they take as much 
liberty as they venture; and would spend the pence in illicit 
toffee if they dared. Writhing under a sense of freedom cur- 
tailed, they seek alleviation at every street corner. Leap-frog, 
jump-little-nagtail, nay, even pitch-and-toss with the parental 
pence, are too often indulged in, too long woo the careless mes- 
senger from his path, until perchance the rude hail from an 
upper chamber warns the culprit that he is still in sight of the 
impatient sender. 

And, alas! when either boy or girl loses his or her money; and 
alas! when, worst of all, one or other stumbles and breaks the jug 
with the family milk, or the less innocent bottle with the paternal 
whisky! The utter prostration (mentally) of the ill-starred one is 
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appalling, be he boy or beshegirl. Seated on an opportune door- 
step (there always is an opportune doorstep), they give themselves 
up to the full passion of grief, and raise their doleful voices in in- 
effectual wailings. There is a difference between the mode of mani- 
festing woe usually adopted by the young ladies and that more 
common among the young gentlemen. The former, as if unable to 
realise their calamity just at once, turn away from the besprinkled 
pavement with a slow heartsick movement, hide their eyes in their 
skirt, while their sobs take some little time to vent themselves in 
sound. But the boys howl at once. Raising their streaky faces 
with a sort of canine action to the skies, they pour forth their 
grief in long loud howls. It is all prepaid. They know well 
from sad experience at what number of blows their father values a 
noggin of gin—they weep beforehand; then, confessing their crime, 
bear with what fortitude they may their chastisement. One of 
my most repented acts, for which remorse has not ceased to visit 
me, is having carelessly passed in succession a thin blue milky 
stream, flowing slowly across the pavement and dripping into the 
gutter, and a small weeping maiden on a doorstep. Heedlessly I 
failed to connect the two till I had walked a little way; and 
when I hastened back to tender a consolatory sixpence, the maiden 
had vanished, and the slow trickling stream alone remained to 
reproach me. But the grief of the gutter-children is soon over. 
Transitory as an April shower, it only serves to brighten their 
grimy faces; the sunshine breaks through the clouds, and again 
they are descried revelling in the society of dust, both raw and 
manufactured into street Arabs. 

I have already hinted that my small friends would afford a 
considerable field for the operations of Dr. Watts and his hymns, 
in the way of improving their manners. But although they often 
manifest an unholy desire to tear each other’s eyes, they have on 
the other hand a certain chivalrous fellow-feeling in the face of 
common danger that covers a multitude of faults. 

First of all, the entire juvenile population stand shoulder to 
shoulder against the great arch-enemy the Policeman. They 
have a system of telegraphy which throws heliography into the 
shade and puts the Morse code to shame. I have spent some 
time in silent endeavours to decipher this code, and have par- 
tially succeeded. But, oh! curious if gentle reader, I feel that I 
should be a treacherous revealer of secrets were I to divulge what 
my pacific appearance has enabled me to acquire. Uneasy would 
lie my head were I to commit it to writing, when it is within 
the bounds of possibility that this account may fall into the 
hands of the majesty of the law. No, reader; if you would learn 
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what I have learned, go and do likewise. There are numerous 
cries and signs that indicate the approach of the myrmidon ; and 
when such are heard or seen there is an immediate cessation of 
illicit sport or of sport in illicit places. Even I, when assisting 
(in the French sense only, I would have you observe) at some 
illegal high-jinks, have felt a sort of guilty thrill on hearing the 
warning sound; even I, although I always bear in my hand that 
emblem of respectability—the umbrella. It is a maxim with 
the police force that a man with a good umbrella is respectable. 
Thus the umbrella-thief has in the very stolen goods a free pass. 
Were I the police force, I should suspect every man with a good 
umbrella—I should throw upon each the burden of proving his 
right to it—while I should politely request every man with a bad 
umbrella to pour into my official, but at the same time not un- 
sympathetic, ear the tale of where he lost his own good one. 
As it is, however, umbrellas are supposed to denote respecta- 
bility. 

But, having got to respectability, I have wandered far enough, 
in all conscience, from my subject. The fear of the policeman is 
not without respect, and even liking. The august personage has 
been known playfully to flick with his white Berlin gloves the 
head of some highly favoured ragamuffin, and even to smile 
with grace and condescension on more than one occasion. And 
withal, there is a tacit recognition that he is but doing his duty 
when he interferes with them, and that they must lay it to their 
own charge if they be taken ina fault. They have learned to 
discern the policeman from the man. 

Within this primary and universal association there are 
narrower confederacies. Such is that which exists between the 
inhabitants of the same tenement or court. Rival courts are 
frequently pitted against each other, and exciting combats are 
by no means uncommon. Loud abuse is the favourite prelimi- 
nary ; indeed, it is usually the telerrima causa. The warriors 
cling to the Homeric custom of making long speeches before 
rushing to the fray. But they differ from the heroes of the 
Iliad in that they oftener indulge in tirades of depreciation 
against the rival warriors and their whole family connections 
than in encomiums of their own valour or details as to their own 
genealogy. When human nature is stung beyond endurance, the 
combatants rush headlong to fisticuffs, and are separated only by 
the grown-up inmates of the courts or the policeman. 

Within the court, again, are still narrower confederacies. The 
chief is that between the members of the same family. Although 
a family may live in tolerably active discord within itself, the 
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entire strength of the whole is united to repel the interference of 
any outsider. It seems to be considered a family insult when a 
small brother is cuffed by one who is no blood relation; and to 
avenge it is the duty of each brother and sister. Sometimes, in the 
event of a close friendship, a youth will confer upon and endow 
his chum with the privilege, honour, and advantage of chastising 
his (the granter’s) smaller brethren; but this privilege must be 
carefully and judiciously used, and it carries along with it the 
duty of defending those over whom the right extends. 

Besides these ordinary and standing unions, there are countless 
temporary and shifting associations, which might often be best 
described as conspiracies. But they have such different aims 
and objects that their classification is impossible. 

But I must bid farewell to my small friends for the present ; 
friends I may surely call those who afford me such unfailing in- 
terest and amusement. They are the most comical of human 
beings, the most hilarious, the most unutterably ‘jolly’ in cir- 
cumstances that would have tried even Mark Tapley’s abilities. 
But all through there is an undercurrent of sadness that softens 
many of their ruder and rougher aspects. Grey tragedy is seen 
shining through the frequent rents of the tattered comedy. 

FINDLAY MUIRHEAD. 
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BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 


CuapTer XXI. 


Tuts day of clouds and thick darkness was full of bitterness and 
wrath to Reginald Piers also. 

It is true the all-mighty force of habit carried him through his 
ordinary routine. He kept one or two business appointments he 
had made, and was mechanically civil and attentive throughout 
them, but he felt it was impossible to keep his brain clear and his 
pulse quiet. So soon, therefore, as he could disengage himself he 
mounted his horse and rode away into the country to strengthen 
and calm himself with a gallop in pure air. 

Never before had he felt the same maddening sense of impotent 
irritation. The feeling that he had destroyed his own well- 
arranged plan of life by a moment’s want of self-control—he, who 
prided himself on clearness of purpose and firmness of will—was 
intolerable humiliation ; while he had the consciousness that for 
the first time accident, or circumstance, or whatever the apparently 
fortuitous combination of small events can be termed which con- 
stitutes luck, was against him. He had been so sure that Laura 
was safe out of the way for several hours, and he had not yet dis- 
covered what had brought her back so unexpectedly. He had 
lost her! he knew that, and despite his passion for her cousin, he 
felt that he had lost much. 

‘She would have made me a capital wife,’ he reflected; ‘she is 
so thoughtful and capable, besides . . . then, how tremendously 
she will feel it. If she were a prettier woman there would be a 
better chance of her replacing me, though I fancy she is one of the 
constant kind. What an infernal nuisance it is that women don’t 
understand life, can’t understand it. I should have been an 
excellent husband, and she would have been as happy as the day 
was long, in spite of my ideal adoration for that divine cousin of 
hers. Why is it that a woman cannot see that, from the nature of 
things, many—most men can love two at once! But how long 
would my love for Winifrid haveremained ideal?’ anda whole train 
of fresh, delicious, entrancing images was evoked by the suggestion. 
Under all his real regret and uneasiness, and dim dread of possible 
mischief from Laura’s resentment, was an under-current of vivid 
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| 
anticipation, a warm stream of hope, that sent its electric darts of | 
fiery joy in sudden intermittent thrills down every vein. ‘But he 
must be prudent; he must do nothing rashly. For every reason, | 
he must conciliate Laura. ‘She was always a wonderful girl for 
justice and common sense,’ he thought ; ‘ but I suppose in a case like | 
this, finding her lover false, she will be a she-devil, like any other 
woman. I wonder how she and Winnie are getting on together. | 
| 


aa 


My beautiful darling, you love me, in spite of your horror at your 
own unconscious treachery ; but Winnie is quite capable of some 
tremendous piece of folly by way of atonement. High-toned, high- 
principled women are the deuce and all sometimes. I must not 
lose both, that would be too absurd; I must avoid risks of all kinds. 
By heaven! I am half inclined to wish Hugh Piers had lived to 
hunt another day. But no, Pierslynn is worth many an untoward 
love affair, and more than that. However, my first care must be 
to keep the thing quiet; Laura will help me there; my mother’s 
opposition is a capital peg to hang delay on, and so—and so—my 
luck will not desert me yet.’ 
i 


When Reginald found himself in the streets again, evening 
was closing in, and the lamps were beginning to show their 
points of light. 

As he drew up at the door of his bachelor’s quarters in Duke 
Street, he recognised his late ‘ worthy principal’ standing on the 
step, card-case in hand. 

‘ Ah, Piers!’ cried that gentleman, ‘I was in the act of look- 
ing youup. We have not seen you since we returned from the 
Continent, and my wife commanded me not to come home without 
news of you.’ 

‘ Very glad to see you,’ said Reginald, dismounting and shaking 
hands with him; ‘I have been up and down and to and fio so 
much of late, that I have scarce seen even my mother. I hope 
you are all well,’ 

‘Yes, all the better of our trip. Suppose you come over and 
dine with us this evening, if you are disengaged? Mrs, Trent will 
be very glad to see you, and I want to talk to you about one or 
two matters. Thurston is coming.’ 

‘ Thanks,’ returned Reginald, relieved to get rid of himself, 

*I shall be very happy ; you dine at seven ?’ 

‘We do. I will not come in, then, as I shall see you later on,’ 
and after a little further talk Mr. Trent walked away. 

Reginald employed the interval in writing a letter to Winnie. 

It was impossible to leave her without explanation or notice, and 
yet, as it was quite possible that she and Laura might be in a 
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state of the tenderest sympathy instead of the direst aversion, it 
was imprudent to commit himself to paper. What a detestable 
position he was in! He walked to and fro, more irritated against 
himself and Laura than ever. No, he dared not send a letter. 
He tore up his carefully worded epistle. He would watch an 
opportunity to speak to-Winnie alone; a few words spoken would 
effect more than written volumes. But howto manage it? Well, 
that would come to-morrow; something might arise out of this 
dinner at Trent’s. He would find out the cause of Laura’s fatal 
return, at all event’. 

Would it be.of ary avail trying once more to induce his fiancée 
to forgive and restore him? Common sense and reason told him 
no! Moreover, in spite of prudence, self-preservation, and some 
degree of kindly regret on Laura’s account, he could not over- 
come his disinclination to attempt it. 

Mrs. Trent received her guest with her usual frank cordiality. 
‘ I began to think we should never see you again,’ she said, rising 
from her favourite chair beside a bright fire of beech logs, which 
threw a pleasant glow over the rich furniture of the comfortable, 
well-arranged room, and shone on the mistress’s dress and orna- 
ments. Reginald looked round with a certain feeling of envy of 
the tranquil, smooth respectability of which it seemed a temple. 
Here were no heart-burnings, or broken faith, or doubts, or dangers ; 
but all was strictly correct, honest, and well organised, if slightly 
stagnant. Here was no place for irregular passion or doubtful 
pleasures, no week-day indulgences that must be hidden and 
ignored on Sunday ; here all was squared by the most rigid rect- 
angles of Grundyan but comfortable propriety. 

‘I am not surprised,’ returned Reginald, while these ideas 
flitted acrosss his brain. ‘The fact is, I have been “nowhere” 
for the last month, and now I am on the wing for Pierslynn 
again. Glad to see you looking, if possible, better than ever— 
and Katie?’ 

‘Katie has gone to a children’s birthday party at the other 
side of the Square. She is quite well, but we had a horrid fright 
yesterday. About twelve o’clock I had a telegram from Black- 
heath, to say that Willie had met with an accident. Of course I 
hurried off at once, and found he had hada bad fall. His arm 
was so bruised and painful, they thought it must be broken; and 
as the head master was away, his wife, a nervous little woman, got 
into a fright lest anything should go wrong, and telegraphed for 
me. However, I thought it better to bring him back with me, 
and he seems going on all right.’ 
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‘Glad to hear it,’ said Reginald; ‘but you must have had a 
shock. It is a nuisance when people lose their heads.’ 

‘It is indeed! I was obliged to put off Laura Piers, whom I 
had asked to luncheon—after she was at the house too. I must 
go and see her, though I almost wonder she was not here to-day to 
inquire about the accident.’ 

Reginald did not. So the murder was out. Deeply did he 
curse the unreasonable nervousness of that schoolmaster’s wife. 

Mrs. Trent went on to talk of their travels in her usual bright, 
pleasant way, and then Mr. Thurston arrived, dressed with his 
accustomed care and consummate perfection in the matter of 
starch and ‘ getting up.’ 

There was an air of pleasant prosperity about Mr. Thurston by 
no means ‘boastful or oppressive ; rather, as having been successful 
himself, he was full of hope and allowance for every one else. 

The dinner was excellent and well served, and just the right 
amount of conversation was carried on to amuse without inter- 
fering with the more serious occupation of eating. After the cheese 
souffié had gone round, Mr. Thurston, leaning back in his chair, 
said easily, ‘ Have you mentioned that proposition of Lord Dere- 
ham’s to our friend here ?’ 

‘Not yet; I have left it to you,’ replied Mr. Trent. 

‘It is perhaps a little irregular, began Mr. Thurston. ‘Lord 
Dereham ought probably to have approached you through your 
own solicitors; but Docket & Pounce, his lordship’s people, know- 
ing the connection between us, not unnaturally thought your 
affairs were in our hands. I told them that your advisers were 
Messrs. Freshfield & Greene, but as a friend I thought I would 
mention it to you in the first place.’ 

‘Thank you. Pray, what is the matter in question ?’ 

‘It seems,’ resumed Mr. Thurston, playing with his eye-glass, 
‘that there is a farm of some five hundred and odd acres, lying 
between Lord Dereham’s property and Pierslynn, which belonged 
to his aunt; she married a Pole or a Hungarian. It has now 
passed to her daughter, who is a widow. These people have raised 
mortgages on it from time to time, as they appear to have been 
always out at elbows. Now the present possessor wishes to sell the 
property, and I rather fancy you can get it a bargain.’ 

‘I know the place,’ said Reginald thoughtfully. ‘ And so 
Madame Mosczynski wishes to sell ?’ 

‘You know her ?’ asked Mr. Trent, pushing the claret towards 
his guest. 

‘Yes, I met her at Dairysford, when I went over to shoot there 
last month ; but I could not have imagined her hard up.’ 
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‘These nondescript princesses—I am told she is Princess 
Mosezynski—are pinchbeck all through,’ observed Mr. Trent, with 
true British contempt for foreign titles. 

‘Poles are very charming people,’ put in his wife ; ‘ and if they 
help one to pass some hours agreeably, I do not see why we are 
to quarrel with them because they are not capitalists.’ 

‘Nor I,’ said Reginald heartily. 

‘Nor I, added her husband, ‘ provided they keep their paws 
out of one’s pocket. But they generally want subscriptions for 
some patriotic scheme, or to sell tickets for a charitable concert, or 
some such thing. The Polish cause is worn out, and after a certain 
amount of failure nothing can be revived.’ 

‘It is a harsh doctrine,’ said Mrs. Trent. 

‘ Nevertheless it is a truth, observed Mr. Thurston philosophi- 
cally. 

*I assure you it is quite thrilling to hear Madame la Princesse 
talk of the wrongs of her country, and grind her pearly teeth at 
the name of Russia,’ replied Reginald, laughing. ‘ But what do 
they want for the farm?’ 

‘I do not know, but I dare say you will get it cheap,’ said Mr. 
Thurston. 

‘I will think about it,’ remarked Reginald. ‘Let Lord Dere- 
ham’s people talk to Freshfield, and we shall see what is to be done. 
At all events, [am much obliged to you for giving me a hint: fore- 
warned is fore-armed, and for the present I shall keep out of 
Madame Mosczynski’s way ; I would rather buy from her represen- 
tatives than from herself.’ 

‘You are growing, not in grace, but in worldly wisdom, Regi- 
nald,’ said Mrs. Trent, smiling. 
~ €I hopeso,’ he returned. A propos of the opposite to worldly 
wisdom, do you know if Admiral Desbarres is in town?’ 

* We expected him to-day,’ replied Mr. Trent ; ‘ but I had a note 
this morning informing me that he could not leave his sister, who 
was laid up with an attack of inflammation of the lungs.’ 

‘Indeed !’ said Reginald, and his thoughts immediately flew off 
on the track thus suggested. Ifthe Admiral could not come up 
to town there was so much time gained. Laura would not disturb 
him with her troubles when he had his own to contend with, and 
so long as the Admiral was in the dark, aJl was not lost. He was 
so deeply engrossed with these reflections that he did not heed the 
talk about him, which had turned on city matters, and a succession 
of disasters at sea lately reported at Lloyd’s. 

‘Those men picked up by the “ Sarah Jane ” must have suffered 
frightfully,’ Mr. Thurston was saying when Reginald roused him- 
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self. ‘They had been eight days in an open boat, and three with- 
out water. Thirst must be the worst of all to endure.’ 

‘TI did not see that account,’ said Mrs. Trent. ‘ Where did the 
shipwreck occur ?’ 

‘Somewhere in the South Pacific. The “ Sarah Jane” was on 
her return voyage from Sydney to London; they picked up these 
poor fellows (about twenty, I think), the survivors of the crew and 
passengers of a vessel bound to Sydney, half frozen and exhausted ; 
indeed, one of the men died after his rescue, the rest had all been 
lost ; the boat in which they were, was sucked down by the sinking 
vessel.’ 

‘ The losses at sea lately have been frightful indeed,’ said Mrs. 
Trent. ‘When did these poor creatures arrive ?’ 

‘On Friday last. There is an account of the shipwreck in 
Monday’s “ Times.” But young Gibson, of Lloyd’s, was telling me 
about it; his people had underwritten the lost ship rather heavily. 
She was a very fine vessel, quite new, and built to carry passengers 
and cargo.’ 

‘What was she called?’ asked Reginald, helping himself to 
filberts, and proceeding to crack them. 

‘What was she called, do you remember ?’ asked Mr. Thurston 
of their host. 

* The Star of something, I do not exactly know,’ he returned. 

* Shipbuilders will soon be at a loss for names if they go on-at 
their present rate. What an enormous number are launched every 
year,’ observed Reginald carelessly. 

‘I am very glad we have nothing to do with ships,’ said Mrs. 
Trent, as she rose to leave the gentlemen. ‘I should never get any 
sleep of a stormy night if I thought my worldly goods were at the 
mercy of the winds and waves, though no ideas of the poor men 
at sea keep me awake; it is really shameful to be selfish.’ 

The conversation turned on professional subjects after Mrs. 
Trent’s departure, and, in spite of his former training, seemed to 
possess little interest for Reginald, who took no part init, and soon 
said he would join Mrs. Trent. First, however, he turned into a 
small apartment behind the dining-room dignified by the name of 
library, and looked long and earnestly at a large map of the world 
which hung between the windows. His brow was contracted and 
his lips were compressed. When he turned away he hesitated a 
moment on the threshold, looking towards the hall door, and then 
ascended to the drawing-room. 

‘ Ah, Reginald! you are a preux chevalier to leave the charms 
of conversation below for my tea-table. Come and tell me what 
you have been about all the autumn.’ 
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‘ Rather do you tell me what you have been about, as you have 
broken fresh ground since we met.’ 

‘I suppose your mother has told you all about our life in 
Auvergne ?’ 

‘My mother has done nothing of the kind,’ he returned, smil- 
ing. ‘In fact, we have not had many agreeable conversations of 
late. I suppose she has confided her griefs to you ?’ 

‘Yes; she is rather put out about your wish to marry Miss 
Piers. You know, mothers of charming sons are always exigeante,’ 
said Mrs. Trent archly. 

‘What is her great objection to Laura?’ he asked. 

‘Her objections are numerous, but I must say I think the 
young lady seems very pleasing and agreeable. No doubt dear Mrs. 
Piers will come round in time, if you have patience.’ 

‘Great heavens!’ burst out Reginald, with unusual irritation 
and abandon. ‘ Have I not had patience! Have I not borne with 
my mother’s crotchets and Laura’s scruples until my life has been 
utterly spoiled! I have stood more than many men would; and 
I tell you, Mrs. Trent, if Laura continues to prefer her sentimental 
pride to my happiness, I will break with her, and enjoy a few 
years’ freedom before I give Pierslynn a mistress.’ He turned away 
and leant moodily on the chimney-picce. 

Mrs. Trent looked up startled, and hesitated a moment before 
she replied. ‘My dear Reginald, I am sorry to see you so dis- 
turbed, but I am sure you will do nothing hasty or unjust. I 
have always liked you for your fidelity to your first love; men 
may think it quixotic and boyish, but J do not. I really believe 
she will be an admirable wife, and by and by people will find it 
out when you have established a social position for yourselves. 
At the same time, you cannot wonder at your mother’s objections.’ 

‘I have a right to please myself in sucha matter,’ said Reginald 
moodily; then, rousing himself by a strong effort of self-control, 
he turned towards his hostess, and added, ‘I have no right to make 
myself disagreeable to so pleasant a friend as yourself.’ He then 
plunged into a lively description of his Saltshire neighbours, until 
they were joined by Miss Trent, when, after some further conversa- 
tion, he took his leave, and hailing a hansom, made rapidly for his 
lodgings. 


Laura was infinitely relieved to find she was not obliged to 
meet her guardian while still quivering from the blow that had 
fallen upon her. 

Young as she was, she knew the wonderful power that time exer- 
cises over circumstance, how dilemmas bristling with difficulties are 
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somehow shifted and chafed by the waves of that irresistible cur- 
rent into passable possibilities. If, then, time could be gained, 
the affair might seem to diea natural death, and the scandal of a 
sudden break be avoided. 

Meantime, she was infinitely touched by Winnie’s bearing and 
aspect ; even while it was beyond her human nature not to shrink 
from the creature who, voluntarily or involuntarily, had destroyed 
her hopes of a bright and happy future. 

Winnie struggled bravely, and on the whole successfully, to 
maintain her usual seeming when the little circle of Leamington 
Road met together; but when alone with her cousin, there was a 
downcast, submissive air of innocent guilt (if such a contradiction 
of terms may be used), an eagerness to do Laura any little services, 
a watchful care to save her trouble, a visible readiness to put her- 
self as it were under her feet, accompanied by wistful looks quickly 
averted, as if she longed for some token of tenderness, yet dared not 
ask it, that spoke volumes to theelder girl. Once, Laura, overcome 
by the sweetness of her cousin’s voice, which trembled in asking 
some ordinary question, touched by her pale cheeks and drooping 
eyes, suddenly threw her arms round her. 

‘Oh! Winnie, Winnie!’ she cried, ‘do not think me harsh or 
cruel because I am so still and silent! It would be false, dear, to 
say I love you now as I used, but I will—I will before long be 
just as loving as I was; only now my heart is stunned, like those 
that lie insensible after a terrible fall—it cannot feel for you, for 
anyone !’ 

‘My own dear Laura! thank you, oh, thank you for saying 
so,’ sobbed Winnie. ‘ Oh! let me speak to you, dearest, this once ; 
perhaps it was just a little momentary madness, like what we have 
read of in books, that made Reginald talk to me in that wild way. 
Knowing you as he did, and loving you once, he must always. 
Why will you not forgive him, and ; 

‘ Winifrid,’ interrupted Laura gravely, ‘ that is not possible. It 
is not a question of forgiveness. It is not his fancy, his passion 
for you, that I have to forgive ; I do not think he could help it; it 
is his having made the fatal mistake of asking me to be his wife, 
that puzzles and angers me. He never loved me, that I know now 
thoroughly, bitterly! Why did he seek me, poor, plain, insignifi- 
eant aslam? It was not like him. He is charming, I know; 
nay, more, I believe he is good in many ways; but he is not un- 
worldly, he is ambitious, and greatly attracted by beauty, yet I 
think he intended to be true tome. Why did he seek me? It 
was a whim too hastily acted upon, but how cruel! there is some- 
thing in it I cannot understand.’ 
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‘Dear Laura,’ murmured Winnie, still holding her cousin’s 
hand and fondling it against her cheek, ‘ you do yourself injustice. 
You ’ but Laura broke in upon her hastily. 

‘Do not prophesy smooth things, let us look the present in the 
face. Reginald andI have parted for ever; I doubt if we can even 
be friends again; not that I shall have any bitterness against him, 
only an odd, vague distrust ; and I know he will separate us here- 
after, for you will yet be his wife.’ 

‘Oh! no—no—no! Hewill not seek me. He will be ashamed. 
I could not bear : , 

‘ Winifrid, do not rush into foolish falsehoods,’ said Laura 
sternly, drawing away her hand to lay it on her cousin’s shoulder 
while she looked in her eyes. ‘You love Reginald! I do not 
blame you! and you will be wax in his hands. Let us never 
speak of him again!’ 

Winifrid glanced quickly at her and closed her lips; she had 
many things to say, matters she longed to consult with her chief 
adviser about, but she dared not, and the terrible feeling of deso- 
lation which had oppressed her for the last few days again closed 
round her heart. 

But Laura’s resolution was vain; the awkward silence which 
ensued was broken by atap at the door, followed by the appearance 
of Collins with a letter. 

‘For you, miss,’ she said, handing it to Laura. 

‘It is from Reginald,’ she said, turning a shade paler, as Collins 
left the room. ‘Stay, Winnie,’ for she made a movement towards 
the door, ‘I shall show you this letter when I have read it—unless, 
indeed, Reginald desires me not.’ Winnie stopped quite still, her 
hands clasped before her, a look of positive pain on her face. 

After glancing over the pages, Laura stepped forward and offered 
it to her cousin, who read: 

‘In obedience to your strongly expressed wish, I have abstained 
from trying to see you; but in justice to myself I must once more 
offer a word of remonstrance. Your remarkable sense, which I 
have always admired, must tell you that a man who is willing and 
anxious to fulfil his original engagement, in spite of a sudden and 
powerful counter attraction, is not to be lightly cast aside. I feel 
sure that Winifrid would entirely approve what I say, for, like 
myself, she must deplore a contretemps so fatal to our happiness. 

‘While I do not deny that her beauty and grace—her uncon- 
scious, unintentional charm—carried me out of myself, I am not, 
therefore, likely to make you an unkind or uncongenial husband 
when time has softened present impressions; and I trust that 
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during my absence you will let this idea dwell in your mind and 
work in my favour. 

‘Believing, as I do, that under present circumstances it is 
better we should not meet, I am about to quit England for a 
prolonged cruise in the Mediterranean, and a visit probably to 
Egypt. 

‘ Meantime, hoping it may make matters easier for you,I shall 
write to Admiral Desbarres, stating that we have had a quarrel on 
the subject of my mother’s consent to our marriage, and as it is 
now indefinitely deferred I think it better to absent myself for a 
while. Do not answer this at once, think over it well before you 
finally break with me, for no one is more truly or warmly attached 
to you than yours still, REGINALD Piss. 

‘ Address to the care of Messrs Freshfield & Green.’ 


A silence of some moments followed when Winifrid returned 
this epistle to its owner; at length she said in an interrogative 
tone, ‘ Well?’ 

‘ Well,’ said Laura, with a slow smile, ‘it’s a curious letter. For 
one passage I am thankful, that in which he promises to write to 
the Admiral; much difficulty and explanation will thus be saved. 
I respect Reginald for not attempting to deny what is undeniable, 
and I will certainly comply with his wish not to answer at once, in 
order to make that answer final.’ 

Winifrid did not reply for some minutes. With all her tender 
regard and high esteem for Laura, she could not resist a swelling 
exultation of the heart as her eye caught the lines in which he 
spoke of herself: even in such humiliating circumstances Reginald 
was nobly true. Alas! that he and herself should be in such evil 
plight. 

However, as Laura seemed indisposed for further conversa- 
tion, Winnie left the room, and went to her own to cogitate and 
arrange a mighty plan, on the carrying out of which she was 
resolutely bent. 

It was the evening but one after this conversation; tea was 
ready and the lamp lit, while Mrs. Crewe and Laura awaited the 
return of Denzil and Winnie, who were both out. 

‘Dear me!’ said Mrs. Crewe at length, ‘it is half-past six and 
no sign of your cousin. Isit not something new her running about 
by herself? Have you any idea where she goes ?’ 

‘I hardly know; she is trying for an engagement through the 
Governesses’ Institution.’ 

‘Good gracious! is that with the Admiral’s consent ?’ 
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‘I do not knowif he would consent or not; but ker eldest 
brother approves, and I, too, think it right, for neither she nor I 
ought to live on the Admiral.’ 

‘Ah! my dear, I don’t know how it is, but I have a sort of idea 
that things are not going right; it is more than ten days since 
Mr. Piers was here, and no bouquets, nor fruit, nor nothing coming. 
Ah! Laura, my dear! it is easier to throw away than to pick up.’ 

‘Well, Mrs. Crewe, I confess we have had a difference of opinion, 
and now we have agreed that it is better not to meet for a while.’ 

Mrs. Crewe threw up her eyes and hands at this horrifying 
announcement. 

‘ My dear!’ she said oracularly, ‘you have done for yourself. 
Young men do not like being trifled with, and when they have 
fortune and position they will not stand it.’ 

‘Perhaps not; still, I have to think of my own happiness and 
my own life.’ 

Mrs. Crewe groaned. ‘Lord! my dear child! You are just 
throwing both into the fire.’ 

‘I suppose it seems so to yeu, but, dear Mrs. Crewe, have patience 
with me, and bear with me. Iam trying to do my best under 
difficulties!’ Laura’s tact told her this was her safest line, that* 
her good hostess’s warm feelings made the best shield against her 
strong curiosity. 

‘ Indeed, I will, my love,’ she exclaimed. ‘ You are always wise 
and prudent, but it would be a relief to your mind to confide in 
me, and my experience might—there is the door bell,’ interrupting 
herself and hastening to admit the applicant; ‘perhaps it is 
Winnie.’ 

She was right, and returned to the room followed by the 
truant. ‘ Come, give an account of yourself ; are you wet, my dear ? 
Really, Winnie, it is not prudent to stay out so late all by yourself.’ 

‘I am not wet, Mrs. Crewe, and I have not been alone. I went 
to Mrs. Trent this afternoon, and she very kindly came with me 
to the Governesses’ Institution ; then she wanted to do some shop- 
ping, and has just left me here.’ 

Winnie sat down as she spoke and removed her hat. 

The fresh damp air of early night had given her a colour such 
as had not been seen in her cheeks for several weeks ; her lips, too, 
were parted with a slight smile, which had a certain pathos in its 
sweetness, as she looked earnestly, pleadingly at Laura first, and 
then at Mrs. Crewe, while her eyes glittered with tears which 
she struggled to hold back. 

It was an effort of supreme courage, of profoundest penitence, 
this determination to go forth into the strange, terrible world 
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alone, on the part of a creature so clinging, so loving, so distrustful 
of herself as Winnie was in those early inexperienced days, and 
she longed unspeakably for a word of encouragement, of sympathy 
from her auditors. 

‘ Well,’ returned Mrs. Crewe, with some severity, ‘I cannot 
say I approve of that love of adventure which is a characteristic of 
modern young ladies! Why you cannot be satisfied to stay where 
providence and the Admiral have placed you, I do not understand. 
Independence of spirit is all very well, but. really you are not called 
upon——’ 

" Ah! dear, dear Mrs. Crewe,’ interrupted Winnie, coming sud- 
denly behind her chair and leaning on her shoulder till her fair 
young cheek touched the somewhat hollow one of her kind hostess, 
‘do not be cross to me! You do not know how awful the idea of 
going among strangers is to me, and yet I feel, I know, I must not 
stay here. I am not clever like Laura; still, I can, I ought to 
support myself. You are not angry with me ?—I cannot bear you 
to be angry.’ ; 

‘IT am sure—’ began Mrs. Crewe, still displeased, when the door 
opened to admit Denzil, who stopped abruptly, surprised at the 
tableau before him. 

Laura noticed that a sort of pained look, a sudden contraction, 
passed over his face, as though his heart was stirred by some sud- 
den emotion. 

Winifrid withdrew her arm from Mrs. Crewe’s shoulder in 
slight blushing confusion, saying as she did so, ‘ I was just coaxing 
Mrs. Crewe not to scold me.’ 

‘What sins have you been committing ?’ said Denzil, with a 
rather forced smile, as he walked to the fireplace. 

‘I shall just tell you what has vexed me,’ returned his mother, 
‘and I am sure you will be of my opinion, which, I hope, will have 
some weight with you, Winnie. Here is this restless, foolish girl 
wanting to rush off on some wild-goose chase to earn her own 
living! She calls it independence, I call it craving for excite- 
ment. Do you not think it is her duty to live on here quietly, 
like a gentlewoman, with me?’ 

‘T have no right to give any opinion on Miss Fielden’s affairs,’ 
said Denzil, looking straight into the fire. 

‘That is a cold, unkind way of speaking,’ cried Winnie, coming 
over to stand by the chimney-piece. ‘ Why should I not try to be 
independent, however humbly? I am sure your sympathies are 
with me?’ 

‘They are!’ said Denzil, with sudden warmth; ‘they are with 
you in every way! I wish you had wealth and every good gift of 
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fortune, but as you have not, why, there is neither shame nor sorrow 
in honest work. If you must go forth from this quiet nook, I can 
but wish you God speed.’ 

‘I protest, Denzil, I did not expect this from you,’ cried 
his mother in much surprise. ‘You young people are quite 
beyond my comprehension ; so let us come to tea; at least there 
is no mystery about the “cup that cheers” and a toasted cake. 
Go, take off your things, my dear; I shall not trouble you with 
any more advice.’ 

Denzil’s speech struck Laura as peculiar; she, too, anticipated 
a warm remonstrance on his part against Winnie’s project, and it 
seemed to her that his few words indicated a deliberate renun- 
ciation of any lover-like hopes he might have formed. Why ? 
Did he see a little more below the surface than others ? 

Laura accompanied Winnie to her room, and silently assisted 
her to remove her cloak. 

‘Do not think that my heart does not ache for you, Winnie,’ 
she exclaimed abruptly, at length. ‘ It is a tremendous undertaking 
for you, dear; but you are so fair, everyone likes you, every one is 
pleased to see you, and your banishment will not be for long: I 
know, I feel it will not: and then, when time has softened every- 
thing, we will be friends again as we used to be. Yes! may God 
speed you, as Denzil said.’ 

A brief timid embrace was Winnie’s only reply. 

‘If I succeed in securing the engagement with the lady the 
superintendent mentioned, it will be nice and quiet, and you will 
always write to me, Laura, will you not ?’ 


It was a week after this conversation, a week during which 
Mrs. Crewe was sorely exercised. She felt instinctively that there 
was mystery in the air, that some important change was passing 
under her nose, and yet she could not fathom it ; consequently her 
temper was north-east, as Collins was made aware. 

The evening had closed in with a fall of close, cold rain—the 
sort of cold that creeps into the bones and depresses the spirits. 

Denzil was unusually late. He had been much engaged lately 
with the fitting up of a new ship of which he was to take the 
command, and was less at home than ever. On this evening 
Laura and Winnie had retired early to their own rooms to be 
alone, if not to sleep, and Mrs. Crewe enjoyed herself preparing 
for her adored son. 

She had made up the fire to a pitch of clear brightness calcu- 
lated to rejoice a damp wayfarer, she had a snug little supper laid 
out, and the materials for a glass of grog at hand. When the 
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front door bell announced the expected guest, Mrs. Crewe hastened 
to open it. 

‘Come in, dear! How wet you are! Just pull off your boots in 
the hall; I will bring you your slippers, they are nice and warm.’ 

‘My slippers, mother!’ exclaimed Denzil, aghast. 

‘ Yes, yes, they are all gone to bed; you may make yourself 
comfortable for once, and so may I for that matter. I declare I 
have felt like a stranger in my own house for the last fortnight, 
such silence and running away to their own bedrooms, and re- 
ceiving of letters and going out and coming in, without so much 
as a word of explanation to me. It is not a bit like what the 
girls used to be, and I feel quite disgusted. Come along, dear, 
there is a lovely fire, and let us have a talk, and you can have 
your pipe in peace, instead of roasting yourself to smoke up the 
chimney, not to offend these dainty damsels; and there is that 
darling Toppy enjoying the quiet in her nice bed just like a baby.’ 

Uttering all this very volubly, Mrs. Crewe led the way into 
the comfortable dining-room. Denzil followed her, and sat down 
somewhat wearily in the chair placed for him, asking with a kindly 
smile that showed his strong white teeth— 

‘What have the girls been doing to vex you, mother ?’ 

‘Oh, I am not vewed, only a little hurt. What! will you not 
take any supper? I got it all ready myself, and sent Collins to 
bed.’ 

‘No, mother, dear. I dined late, and I don’t care for any- 
thing. Mix me a glass of grog, and tell me all about everyone.’ 

‘I had a few lines from the Admiral to-day with a cheque. 
The punctuality of that dear good man is amazing! I am afraid 
Miss Desbarres is in a bad way; she has got over the attack, but 
her weakness is terrible. The Admiral does not know when he 
can leave her. I am sure her illness is a real misfortune. If her 
guardian had been in town and about, Laura would never have 
quarrelled in this extraordinary way with Mr. Piers. I will just 
show you—there’s your grog, dear, is it nice?—I will just show 
you what I read in the paper this morning.’ 

After some rustling among a pile of newspapers where the 
oldest was always uppermost, Mrs. Crewe selected one, and seating 
herself opposite her son she proceeded to read with strong em- 
phasis, ‘ “ Yachting Intelligence—Lord Dereham’s beautiful yacht 
‘Seabird,’ whose absence from the various contests of the season 
was conspicuous, has been completely renovated and refitted for a 
prolonged cruise in the Mediterranean. A select party will 
accompany the noble owner, including Lord St. Ives, Lord George 
Fitzwarrenne, M.P., Mr. Piers of Pierslynn, Colonel Bligh, Mr. 
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George Everest, R.A., and Baron Holderberg.” There! what do 
you say to that ?° 

‘Tt does not look like matrimony,’ said Denzil drily, as he 
filled his pipe. 

‘ That is what I think,’ returned Mrs. Crewe solemnly. ‘ Some- 
thing very serious has happened, I am certain of that. It is all in 
consequence of Laura’s absurd pride, because Mrs. Piers would not 
welcome her as if she were an heiress. My young lady will not give 
in an inch, and now she has lost him, mark my words.’ A porten- 
tous pause. 

‘I dare say she has,’ said Denzil, with annoying serenity. 

‘Then there is Winnie rushing off to Mrs. Trent for a recom- 
mendation to the Governesses’ Institution, some form that must be 
gone through, as if there was not a minute to spare; and I believe 
she has heard of an engagement. I must say this annoys me almost 
more than Laura’s folly. Why need she be in such a hurry, when 
she has a happy home here, and the Admiral quite ready to keep 
her? and I need not tell you, that I feel as if she were a daughter 
of my own.’ 

‘Yet her wish to maintain herself is right and natural.’ 

‘I did not think yow would like her to go and battle with 
the world ; a handsome, elegant creature like her ought to be taken 
care of.’ 

‘I would much prefer maintaining her myself, returned 
Denzil, again smiling; ‘ but I think the better of her for her self- 
respect.’ 

‘Ah! my dear boy! then you ave a little smitten with my 
sweet young friend ?’ 

‘Yes, very much,’ said Denzil, with a sigh, ‘ or, rather, I was ; 
she is a woman any man might be a little mad about. But go on, 
mother; what else have you to complain of ?’ 

‘Oh! the only thing I object to is their want of trust in me. 
I know I deserve their confidence, and though they try to keep a 
fair face, I can see quite well that there is something between 
Laura and Winnie. They are less together than they were, less 
ready to go out together, and J must say Laura is the most stand- 
off of the two. Between you and me, I think Laura has pretty 
well given young Piers up, for she let out the other day that she 
had been to see that drawing man Mrs, Trent recommended long 
ago. I suspect the Admiral will be very vexed with them when 
he comes to know everything.’ 

Denzil made no reply, but sat for some minutes with his pipe 
in his hand, thinking too profoundly even to smoke. 

‘ What are you thinking of, Denzjl?’ said his mother at last, 
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‘I am piecing the puzzle together,’ he returned, with a short sigh. 

‘Do you think you have made it out ?’ she asked eagerly. 

‘I am not sure enough to commit myself, he said, resuming 
his pipe, and puffing leisurely ; ‘time will show.’ 

‘ Of course it will,’ replied his mother a little impatiently ; ‘ but 
is it any wonder I am provoked ?’ 

‘I suppose it is annoying, but, mother, you must have patience 
with them. I do not think it is any want of good will towards 
you that keeps them silent. It may be painful to speak about the 
quarrel, if quarrel there has been. Laura— Miss Piers, I mean— 
may wish to see her guardian and consult with him before talking 
to anyone, so be patient with them, mother. There is a won- 
derfully sad look about both of them; and if I am not greatly 
mistaken, Laura is a grand woman.’ 

‘What! are you changeable like the rest? Are you turning to 
Laura? Are you going to be faithless to Winifrid ?’ 

‘It is of little consequence,’ he said, gazing at the fire and 
speaking as if to himself. ‘ That bit of folly is over; but she is a 
sweet creature—God bless her, and help her too!’ 

* Well, you are all most contradictory,’ replied Mrs. Crewe ina 
querulous tone ; ‘and I must say the one I have always found most 
reasonable and sympathetic is Mr. Piers, and how Laura can play 
fast and loose with him I cannot make out.’ 

‘ He is no great loss,’ said Denzil reflectively. ‘She is worth a 
dozen of him.’ 

‘I don’t at all agree with you; he is a charming, generous, 
warm-hearted young man,’ retorted his mother tartly, and there 
was a long pause. ‘Denzil,’ recommenced Mrs. Crewe solemnly, 
‘if Miss Desbarres dies, do you think the Admiral will want 
Laura to go and keep house for him?’ 

‘It is not improbable.’ 

‘That would be a great loss to me!’ 

‘ But is she going to die?’ 

‘I have a sort of feeling she will not recover, she has always 
been a sufferer.’ | 

‘These sort of people stand a great deal, so let us hope the 
best for every reason.’ 

‘I am quite sure there is some curious story under all that 
devotion of the Admiral to his sisters.’ 

‘ Why ?’ returned Denzil. ‘The fine nature of the man explains 
it all to me.’ 

‘Ah! there are not many like him or you either, my own dear 
boy,’ said Mrs. Crewe, rising and kissing his brow. ‘I will take 


Toppy to bed and bid you good night. I am tired and vexed.’ 
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‘Keep up your heart, mother,’ he replied with a smile, as he 
drew her to him and returned her kiss affectionately ; ‘ all will come 
right; anyhow, I am selfish enough to feel pleased that you are 
tolerably sure of Laura’s companionship for some months to come, 
and J am almost equally sure it will be better for her.’ 

‘Really, Denzil, your want of common sense is 

‘Never mind that, mother,’ he went on. ‘I want to tell you 
that my time is nearly up. In about a fortnight or three weeks I 
shall be off on my last voyage, I hope; for if this venture of mine 
is successful, and leaves the profit I hope, I shall return to take my 
place in the firm, and become, I hope, a citizen of credit, if not of 
renown.’ 

‘God grant it! It will be a joyful day to me when I know that 
you have done with those horrid ships.’ 

‘They have brought me good fortune, mother, anyhow.’ 

‘Good night, dear; God bless you;’ and gathering up the 
cherished Toppy, Mrs. Crewe swept out of the room, 
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CHarTreR XXII. 


As the day fixed by Reginald for his departure drew near, his 
feverish desire to see and speak with Winnie increased. To a cer- 
tain point he was cool, foreseeing, and prudent, but to leave 
London without coming to some understanding with the object of 
his first strong passion was too much for his self-control. He was, 
to do him justice, very anxious about Winnie herself, and fearful 
that she had suffered in consequence of his unguarded avowal. 
His imagination, which was quick and bright, if not of a high 
order, pictured the large soft eyes he loved to look into, welling 
over with tears that could not be restrained; the sweet, rosy, curved 
lips quivering with the pain he knew she must be enduring ; while 
the one who of all others could best sustain and comfort her must 
be (unless more than mortal) changed by the nature of their 
mutual grief from a sympathising friend to a silent foe. It was 
all too infernally unlucky, and yet things might come right after 
all. Right so far as giving Winnie to him went. and what a gift! 
for Reginald was in that stage when the power ‘to have and to 
hold’ the creature he loved seemed the supreme good of life, even 
while he knew that, in the opinion of such as himself, his second 
choice outraged worldly wisdom no less than his first. Still, he 
was of too ardent a nature not to be carried away by the passion 
Winnie had inspired, which was fanned into a still fiercer glow by 
the doubt evermore obtruding itself whether she would yield to him 
after his treachery to her dearest friend, involuntary as it was 
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Reginald, though very chivalrous in manner and modes of expres- 
sion, was far from having a high opinion of women’s strength or 
character. He was disposed to believe that for them as for more 
heavenly objects the injunction, ‘ Ask and ye shall receive,’ held 
good, yet he half unconsciously and quite reluctantly admitted 
that there was something more than ordinary in the affectionate 
good faith and understanding which existed between Laura and 
Winnie. 

And Laura—well, he did not give her many thoughts, but those 
he did were intense and angry. What business had she to over- 
hear him in his moment of weakness? What business had she 
thus to overturn his pleasant scheme of life, which might have 
suited all parties, himself especially! At times he almost hated her, 
and then again rifts in the thunder cloud showed gleams of sun- 
shine, and he would mutter that perhaps all was for the best. Still, 
the difficulty of seeing Winnie remained, and to leave without an 
interview was impossible. 

But how to obtain one? To write and ask her to meet him 
was to destroy his chance; to linger about Leamington Road in 
hopes of surprising her coming out or going in, was to risk 
awful encounters with Mrs. Crewe or awkward meetings with 
Laura. In this difficulty he sought Mrs. Trent, divining in some 
odd, instinctive way that through her only he could get a clue. 
And yet he dared not ask a direct question, for he feared her keen 
perception. That astute lady was therefore rather puzzled by the 
sudden renewal of Reginald’s old habits of intimacy, his early visits 
and droppings in to luncheon. ‘I suppose, as he has quarrelled 
with his fiancée, he comes to me to be comforted,’ was her reflec- 
tion. ‘What a fool that Laura Piers must be! for if I am not 
much mistaken, she has thrown away high fortune; this voyage 
of his will finish the affair. I wish he would take a fancy to Katie, 
but it is not likely.’ 

So Mrs. Trent meditated as her neat brougham drew up sharply 
at Howell and James’s, and the door was opened by the object of 
her thoughts. 

‘Ah, Reginald! shopping, like myself?’ 

‘ Yes, there are always last things to get before a start.’ 

‘And when do you start ?’ 

‘The day after to-morrow if nothing prevents me.’ 

‘What a comprehensive if!’ returned Mrs. Trent, smiling. 
‘Come in with me; I have only to leave a pattern of silk for poor 
old Lady Jamieson. She fancies they will not attend to her if she 
writes. I will put you down anywhere you like, after.’ 

Reginald accepted. He was nearly desperate, his time was 
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drawing so near, and he caught eagerly at any straw that might 
indicate his best course. 

Mrs. Trent’s business was quickly despatched. So soon as they 
were shut into the carriage and the order given ‘To Shoolbreds’,’ 
before Reginald could frame any leading observation with which 
to open his battery, Mrs. Trent exclaimed, ‘I suppose you know 
nothing about Laura and Miss Fielden now, but they seem a good 
deal upset. Winnie Fielden is quite determined to accept a 
governess’s situation, and has got the consent of her brother in India. 
I cannot think what the Admiral will say when he knows. He is 
too much absorbed in his poor sister to attend to anything just now.’ 

‘Is it not mere talk on Winnie’s part ?’ said Reginald, keeping 
himself well in hand. ‘She always had some such scheme in her 
head.’ 

‘Oh! she is quite in earnest, I assure you; I helped her so far 
as I could by giving her a letter of introduction to the Governesses’ 
Institution. She has heard of something likely to suit in the 
country, and was to get the lady’s answer to-day. I have just left 
her in Harley Street.’ 

‘Indeed! I am sure the Admiral will be annoyed. But if her 
brother approves, I do not see what is to be done. What is this 
institution you were talking of—where is it?’ 

‘The Governesses’ Institution, Harley Street—a very good 
place to find what one wants on either side.’ 

‘What ashame it was of old Fielden to get through his money 
and leave his children unprovided for!’ said Reginald indignantly ; 
then, looking at his watch, he exclaimed hastily, ‘ By Jove! it is 
later than I thought! I have an appointment at two-thirty, and 
shall barely be in time. Excuse me, Mrs. Trent, if I leave you 
abruptly ; I will call this evening or to-morrow morning to make 
my adieux.’ He pulled the check-string, opened the door, and 
vanished so rapidly that Mrs. Trent was quite startled, and thought 
over their conversation, seeking the word of the enigma in vain. 

Reginald meantime had speedily found a cab and proceeded as 
fast as he could to Harley Street, where he soon discovered the 
house he sought, and lighting a cigar proceeded to patrol the op- 
posite pavé at a little distance. Here he kept a long and 
weary watch, rendered doubly irksome by the fear that he might 
have missed his quarry. 

Many were the ladies he saw pass through the portal on which 
his gaze was fixed : shabby elderly-young ladies ; showy, saucy girls ; 
solid, staid Minervas; every variety of womankind militant here on 
earth : and he was almost inclined to retreat hopelessly, when 
another figure appeared descending the steps, at sight of which his 
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heart leaped with a sudden bound—a tall slight figure in mourning ; 
the drapery of the skirt, the folds of the dark mantle round the 
graceful shoulders, the poise of the head, witk its becoming hat of 
black straw and crape, all had a simple elegance of their own. 
The step, too, with which this girl walked leisurely towards Regent’s 
Park was smooth and elastic, and completed her air of distinction. 
Uttering a half-audible exclamation, Reginald turned and 
followed her, keeping a little behind for some way until she neared 
York Gate, when, quickening his pace, he was soon beside her. 
‘Winnie!’ She started, and turning very pale looked up 
at him with an expression almost of terror, stopping suddenly 
and glancing right and left, as if for some means of escape. 
‘Winnie!’ repeated Reginald. ‘Good heavens! you are not 
afraid of me! Hear me; I must speak to you; I have watched and 
waited for this opportunity: you cannot refuse me a few minutes’ 
talk! There are some things of importance to Laura I want to ask 
you about, and I am on the eve of quitting England for a long time.’ 
‘I would much rather not. Do not ask me. We ought never 
to meet any more,’ said Winnie brokenly, with a slight despairing 
gesture of the hand. ‘If you knew the misery and shame I have 
endured, the horror of myself, the—oh! no, Reginald, do not ask 
me to talk with you.’ 
| ‘But I do,’ he returned resolutely. ‘It will be months, perhaps 
| years, before we meet again, and you must hear what I have to say. 


You owe me so much; for have you not, though unintentionally, 
played havoc with me? Do you think, Winnie, that I have not 
suffered too? Come, come with me into the park; we can speak 
quietly there. If you refuse, so determined am I to carry my 
point, that I will follow you to Leamington Road and ask for an 
interview before Laura’s face.’ 

Something in his resolute air, something also perhaps in the 
habitual power and charm he had ever exercised over her, bent 
Winifrid’s will to his. He was going away too, and suffering 
through her! 
~ *I ought not to listen to you, I feel myself a traitor when I do.’ 

‘You ought not to say what you cannot believe. You are no 
traitor, Winnie, nor am I, though we are both unlucky. Come; 
I will not keep you long, and I want to ask you about Laura.’ 

She did not reply, but let him walk beside her, directing their 
steps into a quiet alley of the park where at that hour there were 
few passers-by. After proceeding for some time in silence Reginald 
broke out, ‘I have had you before my eyes night and day since 
that infernal accident betrayed us. I have eaten my heart out 
trying to find the means of seeing you, and now I scarcely know 
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where to begin with all I have to say. First, how has it been 
with you since? Has she been cruel? She certainly has had 
provocation. Is she driving you away among strangers? If so, 
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if she makes your life wretched, let us cast all colder considerations 


to the winds and go away together ; trust yourself to me, and let 
us secure some few days of heaven to look back upon, come what 
may after. Winnie! look at me.’ Reginald spoke with fire; 
excited by the unexpected joy of meeting, and intoxicated by the 
subtil charm of mingled tenderness and fear which pervaded her 
voice and manner, the quivering lip, the glances suddenly 
averted of those grave sweet eyes, he was carried out of himself, 
and for the moment forgot the plans and schemes he had so care- 
fully evolved. ‘ Winnie, look at me,’ he repeated. ‘ Will you 
come?’ His impassioned tone seemed to startle her into self- 
command. 

She turned her eyes full upon him gravely, sadly. * You know 
this is utter folly,’ she said in clearer, firmer tones. ‘ You and I 
have no more to do with each other. We have heen a misfortune 
to each other. Oh! how I wish I had battled on with my aunt 
rather than to have brought sorrow and bitterness to those I love. 
I am indeed unfortunate !’ 

‘It is no fault of yours that you are lovely and loveable,’ said 
Reginald in a low tone. ‘ But tell me, how is it between Laura 
and yourself ?—-what does she think of me?’ 

‘I believe Laura pities us both; but we never name you. 
Laura is always just, she is always kind; but she is very still, and 
cold, and silent to me. She does not drive me away, but it is im- 
possible—do you not see it is quite impossible ?—I can live among 
—upon people whose hopes and wishes I have been the means of 
frustrating! Oh! Reginald, why do you not strive to win her for- 
giveness, to induce her to renew her engagement with you? It is 
the only means of extricating us all from this misery, and securing 
your own happiness.’ 

‘You ask too much,’ returned Reginald, with a hard smile; 
‘besides, Laura would never listen to such a proposition ; she is 
too strong, too clear-sighted- —— 

‘Yes, but she loved you,’ cried Winifrid, in her turn excited ; 
‘and if you persevered—really—not going away out of sight, but 
persisting in seeing her, and telling her day after day that a 
moment’s madness does not destroy real affection, she would listen 
and believe—she could not help it.’ 

The admission this speech implied sent a thrill of passionate 
delight, of gratified self-love, through the veins of her listener. ‘I 
cannot do this, Winnie, he said, gazing fixedly into the eyes 
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upturned to him. ‘I confess that I was hasty and ill-judging in 
mistaking my own feelings towards Laura, and I was doubly un- 
fortunate in not having met you till too late. That it has all 
been awfully hard on Laura,I know. I am still ready to fulfil my 
engagement to her, as I wrote in a letter you have probably seen.’ 
(Winnie bent her head.) ‘To this I shall adhere. But if, on my 
return to England next year, she still refuses me, am I to wear the 
willow for ever? And you, my love, my life! you will not sacri- 
fice us both to a phantom—an ideal myth of honour and fidelity— 
for you are not indifferent to me, Winnie? You would not wish 
to punish me for the crime of loving you too well? Look at me 
once more, Winnie, and say, if you can truly, I do not love you!’ 

‘I hardly think I do, Reginald! I am so unhappy,’ returned 
Winnie, the soft rich colour mantling in her cheek. ‘And, oh! I 
wish you had never cared for me ; but, indeed, it is too cruel to be 
the cause of grief to every one; and now I cannot stay any longer, 
I must leave you.’ 

‘ Not yet!’ cried Reginald eagerly. ‘ We have settled nothing, 
come to no understanding; except for the delight of seeing you, 
these precious moments have been lost! Listen to me, do not let 
me go without some knowledge of your movements, some clue to 
where I shall find you; promise me, that should you be in any 
difficulty, any trouble, you will write to me. I shall keep my soli- 
citors well up as to my whereabouts, so ; 

‘No, no, no!’ exclaimed Winnie. ‘I will not write to you or 
receive a letter from you; it would be too, too base. Go away, dear 
Reggie, and try and forget as quickly as youcan. I am not angry 
with you—how could I be ?—but I must not, will not, be or seem 
to be so false to my dearest best friend as to link myself with you. 
What happiness or trust could we have in each other? We are 
most unfortunate, and I am so grieved for you, Reggie! that is all 
I can say. How poor and cold it sounds!’ Her voice broke suddenly, 
and instead of turning to leave him, she sat down on a seat by 
which they were passing, and covered her face with her hands. 

‘And yet you can look calmly forward to six, eight, an inde- 
finite number of months without the smallest chance of communi- 
cating with me!’ said Reginald, placing himself beside her, and 
drawing away her hands, which he clasped firmly in his own. 
‘Is that kind, or even just? Is it the way to atone for the 
mischief you have wrought, darling? Come, give me at least 
the promise to let me know your whereabouts. I shall imagine 
every kind of wretchedness when I am away; all sorts of dangers 
and discomfort for you in this undertaking of yours. By heaven! 
it is all too revolting. Winnie! will you not write to me?’ 
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‘ Only on one topic, Reginald,’ she said resolutely, extricating 
her hands. ‘If I see any sign of softening in Laura, I will let you 
know, and then you will come back, will you not, and make up for 
all the bitter sorrow you and J, alas! have caused her?’ There was 
a tone of agonised entreaty in her voice; it moved Reginald 
strangely. 

‘I can promise nothing,’ he said in a suppressed tone after a 
moment’s pause. ‘I feel as if I were the sport of circumstance, a 
helpless morsel of drift on the stream of events; but, if you give 
me hope, I may yet be floated into the haven I long for.’ 

‘Ah! no, no, there is no hope with me—none, Reginald; you 
only distress and disturb me, you only vex yourself. I will go 
away now,’ rising hastily. ‘I cannot listen any more, and you 
must not come with me,’ she added, with more decision than he 
had ever seen in her, an air of decision so marked in voice and 
eyes that he felt there was no appeal. 

‘One word before you leave me, he cried. ‘Shall you mention 
our interview to Laura ?’ 

‘I think not, I could not; we never mention you. We speak 
so little now. Good-bye, Reggie; God bless you and direct you.’ 

Reginald seized her hand, and pushing back her sleeve, 
repeatedly and passionately kissed the delicate strip of wrist which 
intervened between her glove and cuff. 

‘God! how hard it is to say good-bye; yet, darling, I wish I 
had never seen you. It is good-bye, then ?’ 

Winifrid drew her hand forcibly from him, and with a slight, 
sad gesture turned away and walked quickly out of sight. 
Reginald did not attempt to follow her. He stood quite still for 
several seconds looking after her, and seeing far away into a prob- 
able or possible future, his good-looking face contracted with 
anger and fruitless regret; his heart beat strong, agitated as it 
was by the one gleam of hope that served to show more clearly the 
baffled schemes and almost hopeless passion which tormented him. 
But submission was not a virtue of Reginald Piers, his resources 
were not soon exhausted. At length he raised his head and 
appeared to pull himself together, his mouth tightened somewhat, 
and he too walked rapidly away in an opposite direction. 

This conversation had been a terrible trial to Winnie; not that 
she was for a moment tempted by Reginald’s suggestions, she was 
in all the first glow of contrition, the depths of self-reproach. 


All that evening she was very still and silent, while Laura 
talked more than usual. 
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Mrs. Crewe made some leading inquiries, tinged with sarcasm 
respecting Winnie’s proceedings that day. 

‘ Well, dear, what have you been doing with yourself ? Have you 
found anything yet? It seems the oddest thing that you will per- 
sist in running away from a safe home to hard work and little pay.’ 

‘Oh, some people get on very well; why shouldn’t I, Mrs. 
Crewe? I did hear of an engagement, or a possible engagement, 
to-day; but I fear my never having been out before may be an 
objection—so the superintendent said; but she thinks the lady will 
write herself. She has mentioned me to her, and hopes to hear 
to-morrow.’ 

‘Out!’ repeated Mrs. Crewe, with scornful emphasis. ‘I am 
surprised you should use such a word, like a milliner’s apprentice, 
or some such person. Don’t do it, dear; it is more than I can bear. 
And who is this lady?’ 

‘I really do not know. I did not ask her name, and the 
superintendent was greatly hurried and busy to-day.’ 

‘I do wonder what the Admiral will say,’ exclaimed Mrs. Crewe, 
after a few moments’ silence. ‘I am afraid he will be awfully 
vexed. Don’t you think, dear, you ought not to decide in any way 
before you speak to him ?’ 

‘Oh, Mrs, Crewe,’ cried Winnie, unable to endure this repeti- 
tion of the almost daily torture inflicted upon her, and with the 
sound of tears in her voice, ‘don’t! I cannot live on here ; I have 
no right to Admiral Desbarres’ charity, it is degrading. I know 
how kind your motives are, but you don’t understand, and I can- 
not tell how I feel; only, I must go—I have the right.’ 

This conversation took place immediately after tea, and up to 
this point Denzil had been apparently absorbed in an evening 
paper; he now raised his head, however, and said in his usual grave 
deep tones, ‘ Ay, mother, Miss Fielden says truly, every individual 
has a right to live his own life his own way, and earn independence 
if he can. The Admiral will see this, I have no doubt, and you 
ought not to vex Miss Fielden with your objections. Forgive the 
liberty I take in speaking about your plans or affairs, Miss Fielden, 
but my mother’s over-anxiety , 

‘Oh, yes, certainly,’ broke in Mrs. Crewe, a good deal offended. 
‘Of course my stupidity and old-fashioned prejudices are great, 
but the habits and ideas of a gentlewoman, cherished for years, are 
not to be overturned in a moment. There! I hear that dear cat 
crying at the back door, and no one to let herin! I am certain 
Collins is out—run to the post again, I suppose. There is the 
result of educating the lower classes; you give an ignorant girl 
twelve pounds a year, feed her well, wear yourself out trying tc 
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teach her, and the result is, that she spends one-half her time, 
which is yours, writing ridiculous love-letters, and the other half 
racing away to post them, while dust accumulates and nothing 
is regular. Uttering these words with as much vehemence as 
was consistent with dignity, Mrs. Crewe left the room, and her 
voice was soon heard de profundis, calling on Collins. 





The next morning Laura was writing to the Admiral in her 
own room, when Winnie tapped at the door. ‘ Do let me in,’ she 
said. When she entered, Laura saw that she was very pale, and 
her large eyes dilated with a puzzled, pained expression. She held 
an open letter in her hand. 

‘What is it, Winnie?’ asked Laura, roused to unusual 
interest. 

‘Oh, Laura,’ cried Winnie, venturing to throw her arms round 
her, as of old, ‘do counsel me and think for me as you used. I 
have the letter I expected from the lady in the country, and who 
do you think it is?’ 

‘ How can I tell?’ asked Laura uneasily. 

‘Lady Jervois,’ cried Winnie ; ‘ Lady Jervois. Ought I to go 
to her? Read her letter, Laura, and tell me what you think.’ 
Laura therefore read as follows— 

‘Dear Miss Fielden,—Somewhat to my surprise, I have received 
your address from the Governesses’ Institution, and lose no time in 
telling you how pleased I should be if I could secure your care 
and instruction for my little girl. She is a quiet child, but I fear 
backward for her age. Nevertheless, you would not, I am sure, 
find her troublesome ; I must, however, warn you that, owing to 
my husband’s somewhat peculiar views of female education, I can- 
not offer you an adequate salary, forty pounds a year being the 
utmost Sir Gilbert will agree to give. I may add, that we lead a 
most retired and quiet life, in a remote district, and see scarce any 
society. I need hardly say that I should consider you a member 
of the family, and esteem myself fortunate in having your com- 
panionship. My kind regards to Miss Piers. Is it really true that 
my brother is going to winter in the South of Europe? I have 
not heard from him for an age. Hoping to have a speedy and 
affirmative reply, I am, dear Miss Fielden, yours very sincerely, 

‘HELEN JERVOIS.’ 


When Laura had finished this letter she remained a moment 
or two silent. ‘ Well, Laura, what do you think ?’ said Winnie, 
unable to restrain her impatience. 
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‘It is very curious, very,’ returned Laura slowly. ‘What do 
you think yourself?’ 

‘I do not know what to think,’ cried Winnie, glowing with a 
sudden colour. ‘As to Lady Jervois herself, I should very much 
like to be with her, she is so gentle and nice; it would not be like 
going “out” as a governess; but, Laura, I don’t think I ought to 
go. I think it would look like putting myself in the way of—I 
cannot speak all my thoughts—but you understand.’ 

‘I do quite understand,’ replied Laura calmly. ‘ Let us look 
into the matter. I know you would naturally, at present, avoid 
Reginald; not that it will matter much in theend. Well, he 
will be out of the way for some months, that is certain, and 
when he returns, Winnie, he will seek you wherever you are, or I 
am much mistaken.’ 

‘No—no. It will be no use if he does.’ 

‘Then,’ resumed Laura, not heeding the interruption, ‘ the 
Admiral would be greatly reconciled to the idea of your earning 
your own living if he knew you were in the house of a friend, and 
almost a connection, and I’—her voice trembled—*I should be 
greatly comforted to know you had not been driven forth among 
strangers, that you had found something like a home.’ She 
stopped abruptly, and Winnie, seizing her hand, fondled and 
kissed and wept over it. ‘How good you are to me, Laura! 
Ah! how good!’ 

‘Winnie!’ exclaimed Laura, and then they hugged each other 
heartily for the first time since they knew they were rivals; ‘I 
know, too, my dear uncle would be satisfied, could he see us, that 
you would be safe and well with Lady Jervois ; I believe, Winnie, 
you had better accept.’ 

‘I am half afraid, half wishful to go—half reluctant ; I will not 
write till to-morrow, and see what ideas will come to me.’ 

‘Yes, it is well to reflect. They might give you a higher 
salary ; you ought to have seventy or eighty pounds a year.’ 

‘Oh, I do not mind about that,’ cried Winnie. ‘I shall not 
want any more, as I could never spend more than forty pounds on 
my clothes and things; and then, it is my first attempt.’ 

‘You will want more than clothes,’ said Laura thoughtfully; 
‘ yet, as you say, it is your first attempt.’ 

‘If she were not his sister!’ said Winnie, with averted face. 
‘But he may not hear, he may not know for a long time; and even 
then F 





‘It is of little importance,’ returned Laura, with a slight,’ 
unconscious sigh. ‘I would advise you to write to the Admiral as 
soon as you have made up your mind. I had a letter from him 
this morning ; his sister isa very little better, but frightfully weak. 
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Laura’s councils and her own inclination decided Winnie. 
In truth, a little of the weakness of the spoilt child hung round 
her; she was not averse to work, and was honestly disinclined to 
eat the bread of idleness and dependence; but to go away among 
strangers was awful and terrible to her, and nothing short of the 
catastrophe which had befallen could have nerved her to the step 
she had just taken. 

When she had gathered herself together sufficiently to view 
her position, she was appalled at the havoc she had innocently 
caused. Not only Laura’s life darkened and blighted, but the 
Admiral’s plans frustrated, and his expectations brought to nought. 
Then a voice seemed to sound perpetually in her ears—an echo in 
her heart. ‘ Go forth,’ it said, ‘ go forth, be no longer a burden and 
an eyesore to those whom you have injured and betrayed;’ and 
impelled by this imperative command, anxious to escape the con- 
stant reproach of Laura’s presence, she rushed into action unusually 
prompt and decided. So the ensuing ten days were big with 
events. Mrs. Crewe was almost reconciled to the derogatory idea 
of Winifrid Fielden ‘going out’ when the scene of her labours 
was to be the family of a baronet of ancient lineage, and if not 
a connection, the next thing to it. 

The Admiral wrote shortly, but kindly, that he had no objection 
to his dear young friend trying her wings with so short a flight, 
especially as her eldest brother approved. The Admiral was 
always satisfied with the sanction of the family high-priest, being 
deeply imbued with the doctrine of primogeniture. Winnie 
therefore closed with Lady Jervois, made her simple preparations, 
and, escorted to the station by Laura and Mrs. Crewe, who 
bestowed on her a huge embrace, a big luncheon basket, and a 
blessing, started in search of independence and the consolation of 
work. Two days after, the ‘society papers’ announced the de- 
parture of Mr. Piers of Pierslynn, and a distinguished party, on 
board Lord Dereham’s yacht for the Mediterranean. 

This first break-up of the happy little party in Leamington 
Road was quickly followed by the adieux of Denzil, who had been 
a shade graver and more silent of late. Laura was surprised how 
much she missed him. With all his quiet unobtrusiveness, there 
was a tacit sympathy between them of which she was half-uncon- 
scious until she lost it. Finally this period of severance was 
brought to a close by a telegram from the Admiral— 

‘My sister was unexpectedly called hence yesterday. She 
expired a little before midnight.’ 


(To be continued.) 











